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GOOD WRITERS 


HAVE 


Fe OU have no doubt glanced at this page before and wondered if those 
& Uzzells are as good as they say they are. The answer is that they are 
, better. We have prepared ourselves for our job so thoroughly, we have 


ie been at our business of helping writers so long, we have seen so many 
f Uzzell-coached novelists, story writers, fact scribes, radio and television 
Kg aspirants reach their goals that there is no longer space on this page to 
k tell the whole sory. About all we can say, if success is evading you, is this: 
ie write us, tell us your problem, and ask for our pamphlet “‘Literary Services.” 


p it is free, and it will convince you. 

f Why do leading publishers, editors, successful authors recommend us? 
What, briefly, is outstanding about our services? It is this: identifying buried 
talent and discovering ways to develop it require a skill and an enthusiasm 
: for the other fellow’s work that is not easily found. Such skill, such enthusi- 
= asm you enjoy when you come to us. The man behind the manuscript always 
interests us as much as the manuscript itself. 

f If you want help from a former fiction editor of Collier's, an author of 
% stories in such magazines as The Satevepost, Collier's, Woman's Home 
% Companion, Scribner's, etc., and of standard works on the art of writing 
(“Narrative Technique,”’ Harcourt Brace; ‘‘Technique of the Novel,’’ Lippin- 
cott’s), drop us a line. We'll answer promptly and personally. 


If, as you read this, you are anxious about your writing and want the 
e best help on it to be found anywhere, mail a sample to us with five dollars 
, and we'll see that you're not disappointed. This fee covers manuscripts with 
? a maximum of 5,009 words with a dollar a thousand and fractions above 


ie that. Fees for novels and fact books on request. Write us. 

) 

| You can trust what we say, including this advertisement. Don't be misled 
KC by appeals to your vanity, your understandable eagerness to sell. Right 


now you need us. When you’re ready to sell, we'll help you acquire an agent. 


And remember, our Literary Services booklet in which many now famous 
writers tell their stories of their beginnings with us is yours for the asking. 


Yavlvey 
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Best Aviation Market 
Sir: 

Flying now finds itself almost totally alone on 
the newsstands as far as aviation publications are 
concerned. It is the one general consumer maga- 
zine in the aviation field, all others having gone 
into specializations within aviation. 

The market here is open for readable material 
—personal flying experience; how-to articles and 
shorts for pilots, plane owners, fixed-base opera- 
tors; aircraft use in business, industry, agriculture, 
sports; all phases of civil and military aviation. 

Although ours is not a technical journal, com- 
plete technical accuracy is essential. Top length 
is 2,000 words. Photographs are important, must 
be of clear professional quality, and should be 
submitted with manuscripts, 

Payment runs up to about $150, on acceptance, 
the amount depending on merit of the article and 
the author’s qualifications rather than his name. 
Gill Robb Wilson edits Flying. 

Crecirz HAMILTON 
Managing Editor 
Flying 

366 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y, 


“My 100th Market” 
Sir: 

Motor News, mentioned in the December 
Forum, became the 100th publication to pur- 
chase material from me. Up to the time I 
read of Phil Spelman’s needs, I had sold to just 
99. A script and photos went out midst the Christ- 
mas mail melee, Soon a letter came from Spel- 
man. A check for $50 would be along shortly for 
my “Spring Check-Up on Outdoor Etiquette.” 

Wizzert N. Savace 
Route No. 3, Box 141 
Connellsville, Penna, 


Postponed! 
Sir: 

The article on juvenile book publishers by 
Pauline Bloom in the February issue is worth a 
year’s subscription to me, as I’m mostly interested 
in juvenile writing. 

Ruts Lissry 
8781 So. Enramada Ave. 
Whittier, Calif. 


¢ Publication of Part II of Miss Bloom's 
article has been postponed until the April 
issue. See notice on page 28, this issue.—Ed. 


Tue Warrer’s Dioner, 22 East 1 
$2.50 the year. Va A Net, enced 





~use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 
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... and your MSS have a brighter chance 
of a favorable reading. They'll look self- 
assured and poised, entitled to respectful 
treatment. 

Why? — because this wonder paper has 
a specially treated surface from which 
typing mistakes are banished cleanly and 
forever by a few flicks of a pencil eraser. 

So perk up, all you who type your own 
MSS! — Corrasable Bond is the remedy 
for typing jitters, the cure for manuscript 
melancholy, the panacea for worry wob- 
bles brought on by tenseness at the 
typewriter. 

Send 10c for a generous sample, and 
see how much easier a writer’s lot can 
be! Once you try Corrasable Bond you'll 
never want to type on anything else! 


CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 





EATON PAPER CORP,—Dept. 55—Pittsfield, Moss. 

Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample (enough for the average manuscript) of 
Corrasable Bond. 


Name 
Street 
oe 
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How To Write A Classic Crime Book 
Sir: 

Following are the principles that guide us in 
the selection of Gold Medal’s Classic Crime Trials 
and establish for writers the basic pattern for 
these books. 

There are two types of trials that have par- 
ticular appeal: 

1. Crimes of the past that were so sensational 
and famous in their day that they are still re- 
membered and have become classics. Today the 
mention of any of these cases brings a kind of 
reader identification, even to people who were 
not living at the time. The Thaw-White case, 
the Snyder-Gray and the Hall-Mills, which we 
have already published, are outstanding examples. 

2. Crimes, new or old, which have the natural 
fascination of a good work of mystery fiction be- 
cause of high suspense as to the jury’s decision 
and the legal intricacies of the trial itself. 

We have formulated a basic plan for our series 
which writers should follow: 

1. Show the commission of the crime in dra- 
matic fashion, not merely in narration. 

2. Develop the element of mystery and be 
with the police or the authorities in their efforts 
to track down the suspect. 

3. We should see the indictment (or the prose- 
cutor’s information—a form used in some states) 
or the charge by the Crown, if an English case. 

4. Use enough of both the prosecution’s open- 
ing and the defense’s opening to set the stage 
for the trial. 

5. The story should then be developed directly 
through the testimony of witnesses and the evi- 
dence presented. Writers must be very selective 
in the use of testimony. It must be pointed and 
pertinent, so as to develop the drama and main- 
tain the suspense. 

For instance, it is not necessary to print the 
testimony of 10 witnesses all brought to the stand 
to prove that the defendant was at a certain 
place at a certain time. One witness can establish 
this. Then the writer can note that the prosecu- 
tion brought a number of other witnesses to sub- 
stantiate its first witness. 

Selectivity is also necessary where a prosecutor 
or defense lawyer questions a witness hour after 
hour, sometimes for days (as in the cross-examina- 
tion of Evelyn Thaw by William Travers Jerome), 
to bring out one point. Only pertinent questions 
and answers should be used, the writer condens- 
ing or alluding to the time consumed and the re- 
lentless pressures, etc. 

The writer should not only break up the testi- 
mony with connecting interludes of narrative but 
should also try to interpret and comment on the 
tactics and techniques of the respective lawyers. 
The writer should work in local color and 
background, newspaper comments, spectator com- 
ments, and the consensus at the time. 

6. Use only as much of the closing addresses 


of the prosecution and the defense as may be 
necessary to round out the trial and sustain the 
interest. The same applies to the charge to the 
jury by the judge. 

7. The reader is the jury. Plan the book so 
that he will have the opportunity to ask himself 
what his verdict would be before the actual 
verdict of the jury is presented. Then follow with 
any aftermath of the case that may be interesting 
and essential to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Cases which have been covered by Gold Medal 
Classic Crime Books or are scheduled for publi- 
cation include: S. S. Durban Castle, Harry Thaw- 
Evelyn Nesbit-Stanford White, Snyder-Gray, Hall- 
Mills, Creighton-Applegate, Lizzie Borden, Flor- 
ence Maybrick, Thompson-Bywaters, Chester Gil- 
lette, Starr Faithful, Jim Fiske-Josie Mansfield, 
Wayne Lonergan-Patricia Burton, Neville Heath, 
Theo Durrant, Belle Gunness, Sir Thomas Over- 
bury-Frances Howard, H. H. Holmes, Winnie 
Ruth Judd, Lyda Southard, and Monahan-Santos. 

Wituiam C. Lencz1, Editor-in-Chief 
Gold Medal Books 

67 W. 44th St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 


We Always Say We Can Find Anything 
Sir: 

The January Forum carried my S. O. S. calling 
for a copy of Complete Sports for January, 1953. 
Of all the stories I have had published since 
Hector was a dream in his sire’s skull, that story 
of mine in Complete Sports is the only one I 
have not been able to get. I will gladly pay 50c 
(double newsstand price) for a copy in readable 
condition. 

The publisher doesn’t have one. None of the 
literary agents who handled the writers who got 
into that issue can find a copy. None of the 
writers who was in the issue has a copy for sale 
or give-away. No second-hand magazine place I 
know of can scare up one. 

If you want to give me another chance in the 
Forum, I might even boost my offer for a copy— 
up to 75c! 

R. W. NgaLey 
139 Mason Street 
Greenwich, Conn. 


A Buck For A Story 
Sir: 

Can anyone help me out? One of my stories 
was published either in the May or July, 1953, 
issue of Ideal Love. Out of the 10 stories I’ve 
had published to date, this is the only one of 
which I have no copy. I’ll gladly pay $1 apiece 
for a copy or two in good condition. 


Emmty Grant 
127 So. Monroe St. 
Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
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‘6 “OT a terrific kick out of your piece 
in the January Writer’s Digest 
about TEAHOUSE,” writes SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST author Jack McLam. 
“My congratulations to Sneider for having you 
in his corner.” (FLASH: TEAHOUSE, biggest 
hit on Broadway will now be presented ix Ger- 
many and France, as well as Exg!zz¢. An International hit—based on an ALF book!) 
It isn’t luck it’s intelligeat planning that put these writers, whose checks you see featured above, 
in the magazines and book lists where they appear regularly. Some had made a few scattered sales. 
Most had no sales at all whe. they came to me—all realized that their haphazard method was not the 
= to build a permanent literary career. So they combined their talent with our story knowledge 
and editorial contacts. All told me about themselves—as I want you to do when you send me your 
material, Tell me about yourself—the information will pay out. 

Beginner or professional, you need a leading agency to promote your sales, or to get you into 
print for the first time. Behind me are over 20 years of “know how” in developing and selling professional 
writers. If you’re a professional, or a writer who has recently started selling to national magazines, let 
me prove that I can multiply your sales, better your markets and increase your writing income. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscript, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions—and you may resubmit such scripts without further charge. If a particular script 
you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that 
you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors 
immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, 
we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 





A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








"The best dictionary 
| have seen.” 
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Dictionary 


More entries (142,000) 
pictur agt0"ae te (1,760) 
+ « « more es ustrating more 
than 3,100 terms) . . . more complete etymol- 
ogies ... more descriptive synonyms . . . more 
examples of usage . . . more business, scien- 
tific, social terms . . . more idioms, slang, 
colloquialisms. 


It meets more requirements than any 
other desk dictionary ever before pub- 
lished. Every entry has been freshly 
defined in the language of our time— 
you get what you want at first glance. 


HERE'S WHAT TOP WRITERS SAY 


“It has thousands of words that none of the other 
dictionaries in my house contain.” 


ERLE STANLEY GARDNER: 


“It is a real pleasure to find a dictionary that is as 
practical, modern, and carefully edited as this.” 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER: 
“It is by far the most comprehensive as well as 
the most compact dictionary of its kind — so far, 
in fact, that I am advising my associates to clear 
their desks of any other dictionary and put this 
one in its place.” 


FRANCES WINWAR: 
“It is now the only dictionary on my desk.” 





SO" We prefer that you i pare, and ‘purch 
WEBSTER'S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY at your bookstore, but 
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Gripe Of The Month 
Sir: 

I agree with Reader Evans (Jan. Forum). In 
my opinion you are publishing a great deal of 
“sludge” lately. 

As I understand it, the purpose of W. D. is to 
help as-yet-not-arrived writers. The majority of 
your readers, like myself, are anxious to learn 
the fundamental technique of plotting, shaping 
and marketing stories and articles. We are not 
interested in “See how smart I am” confessions 
by the Professionals. We can not lunch with Edi- 
tors. We don’t expect to receive any assignments 
from the Sat. Eve. Post. We do not give a damn 
about, nor can we take an active part in meet- 
ings of the Authors Guild, All we want to know 
is How to Write and Who Will Buy our stuff. 

Now for your magazine contents. Since the 
death of Miss Bradfield your New York Market 
Letter has become a gossip column, practically 
valueless from the standpoint of information for 
beginning writers. 

Take the Writer’s Market column. The Jan. 
issue contains six notices about book publishers; 
four of those six are specialists. Two greeting 
card publishers and five “little’ magazines pay 
scarcely enough to repay the author for his sta- 
tionery. We next find three poetry magazines, 
same no-payment class. Two outdoor magazines 
and five trade journals. 

Then you have a generous department for 
Broadway. I find little in it that would help a 
beginner. 

Next comes another generous department— 
Radio and Television. Anyone but a fool knows 
that this field is tied up by the professionals, and 
a beginner hasn’t a chance. 

And last comes Cartoonist Cues. Judging from 
the space that column takes up every month, you 
are running a mag for broken-down cartoonists 
instead of writers. 

What have we left? An article about a success- 
ful play on Broadway. The Jewish Press which 
admittedly is no place for beginners who are not 
Jewish. “How to Plot a Novel” which is mostly 
a brag article about an author and her books, 

Yes. There is an article about prize contests 
with good information in it and an account of 
a failure which might be some help to the be- 
ginner, but that concludes the contents, 

Enclosed find my subscription renewal. I am 
still in hopes. 

Wa ter H. MILier 
P. O. Box 195 
Angels Camp, Calif. 


© We take violent exception to only one of 
Reader Miller’s comments: that “How to Plot 
a Novel” was a brag article. If ever there was 
a better-than-average how-to, that was one! 
—Ed. 
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A Wider World. 
Sir: 

Contrary to E. Evans, Jr., I urge that W. D. 
continue to give us the whole picture of the writ- 
ing field. I admit I am not filled with the get- 
up-and-go spirit after wading through Congres- 
sional investigations on smut or verbatim reports 
of writers’ meetings, but a writer’s magazine is 
not slanted for me alone, or for E. Evans, Jr. 

I am the market reporter for my writing club. 
By having to keep in mind the interests of a large 
group, one learns that the writing urge is varied. 
It ranges from the one-line filler to full-length 
books, to take publications alone, ignoring movies 
and TV. A market reporter learns at first hand 
that some people can’t abide fiction, occasionally 
on Biblical grounds. My own reports on Cars 
and True West leave me cold, but I have 
to recognize that human beings with an interest 
in these topics write the stuff; certainly it isn’t 
plucked each month out of thin air. What kind 
of reporter would I be if I noticed only my own 
specialty? 

TARBELLE B. PETERS 

Long Beach (Calif.) Writers’ Club 
1323 East M Street 

Wilmington, California 


Serling, McGerr Pass The Test 


Sir: 

Thanks to Rod Serling (December issue) and 
Patricia McGerr (January issue) for their ar- 
ticles in W.D. Usually when successful authors 
write articles on writing, they spend every word 
on their life histories. Not so Serling and Mc- 
Gerr. They got down to business and told the 
struggling writer exactly what he wants to know. 


Nancy PgeTERsON 
478 Arden Road 
Columbus, Ohio 


Wanted: Summer Retreat 
Sir: 

I am looking for a place to work on a novel 
this summer, during May, June and July. The 
place should be in the country, not excessively 
uncomfortable, and accessible without an auto- 
mobile. It can, I suppose, be a cabin with 
cooking facilities or a room in a house, as long 
as it is fairly noiseless and contains a desk or 
its equivalent. I would like to keep the total 
cost of living as near to $100 a month as pos- 
sible, with a top of around $150. And I would 
like, if possible, to get a place within a few 
hundred miles of New York City I might add 
that I am a man, and 29 years old. 


SarEL EIMEeRL 
9 Bank St. 
New York 14, N. Y. 


To People 
who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but fear 
that a beginner hasn’t a chance? Then listen to 
what the former editor of Liberty said on this 
subject: 

“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writin, 
men and women have passed from the scene. ho wil 
take their places? Fame, riches and the happiness ef achieve- 
ment await the new men and women of power.” 


Sells 78 Articles As 
Result of N.I.A. Training 


“Before enrolling in N.ILA., | 
had never written a single line 
for publication. Since taking the 
course, | have sold 78 articles. | 
have several regular markets for 
all the material | have time to 
' write."—Susan L. Brown, R.D. |, 
: Gee 4 Walden, N. Y. 
Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 
TS Newspaper Institute of America offers a 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their incomes by fiction and 
article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all ap- 
plicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified 
to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by nee You develop 
your individual style instead trying to copy 
that of others. Although you work at home, on 
your own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced writers, You “cover” actual assign- 
ments such as metropolitan reporters get. It is 
really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire 
the coveted “professional” touch. Then you are 
ready for market with greatly improved chances 
of making sales, 


Mail the Coupon Now 
But the first step is to take the FREE Writing Aptitude 
Test, It requires but a few minutes and costs . So 
mail the coupon now. Make the first move | the 
most enjoyable and profitable genpeticn outing, Ss peb- 
lication cyepener nstitute of America, One Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 








N Institute of Ameries 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥. 
Send ithout cost or igation 
your Writing Aptitude Test am -- 


information about wri for t, as 
ised in Warrer’s Denne, x Av 

Mr. 
ae” eee 
Miss 
Address .......qitiieesiiesssdbeutiapas<<+ 00 eee 
City ......feeeeeaeeeenile ee ere 
au di fidentia}. No salesman will call. 7-C-664 





(0 Check here if Veteran. 
Copyright 1953, Newspaper Institute of America 























McKay In The Market 
Sir: 

The David McKay Company is still listed in 
your publication as being in Philadelphia and 
“accepting no new manuscripts at the pres- 
ent time.” The fault may be ours for not having 
notified you of the change in our location and 
requirements. 

We will appreciate your printing a special 
notice that we are now located in New York and 
the following is the setup of the company: Pres. 
& Ed., Kennett L. Rawson; V. P. & Sales Mgr., 
Quentin A. Bossi; Treas., Miss Grace C. Fraser; 
Sec., Miss Helen M. Ferrigan (handles rights) ; 
Mng. Ed., Mrs. Marjorie M. Mayer. 

We are very much interested in considering 
manuscripts and looking forward to receiving a 
number of them as a result of this notice. 


Marjorie M. Mayer 
Managing Editor 

David McKay Company, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue 

New York 3, N. Y. 


Life Out Of Atlantic By Flair 
Sir: 

The new Chesapeake Skipper is a free-lance 
market. It is a trade paper, consumer magazine 
and a kind of local newspaper circulated from 
Maine to Florida and east of the Alleghenies, 
but the greatest concentration of readership is in 
the Chesapeake Bay area. The book is read by 
power, sail and outboard boat owners, marine 
designers, manufacturers, dealers, etc. 

We are trying to infuse the Skipper with 
human interest. Our format might be described 
as Life out of Atlantic Monthly by Flair, Sample 
articles are: TV’s only yachting show, a behind- 
-the-scenes pictorial—C. B. Y. R. A.’s annual 
business meeting—a review of a new pictorial 
history on Chesapeake Bay, etc. We will con- 
sider any material along these and other unex- 
plored lines. Writers and photographers should 
submit outlines first. 

Our only taboos are: fiction, technical articles 
by other than authorities, poetry and any 
material obviously written by and for land-lub- 
bers. 

We have paid as low as $20 for a 3,000-word 
article and as high as $50 for 1,000-word article. 
The difference is in the writer’s name and stand- 
ing in this rather specialized boating field. In 
general, our rates are from %c to 1%c per 
word depending upon-the merit of the material. 
We hope to up these rates shortly. 

MenpaL W. JouHNnson 
Managing Editor 
Chesapeake Skipper 
181 King George Street 
Annapolis, Maryland 








Correction! 


Sir: 

Thanks for running our market listing on p. 61 
of February issue. Writer’s Dicest notices in- 
variably produce excellent response for us. Not 
this time, though. You forgot to run our address. 

For the sake of our friends who might think 
we've been evicted and for the benefit of those 
writers who may wish to contact us, please run a 
correction soon. 


Mitton GRALLA, President 
Nationwide Trade News 
Service Corp. 

55 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 


© We apologize to President Gralla and to the 
score of readers who called this slip to our 
attention.—Ed. 


Name Change 
Sir: 

The name of our publication, Retail Lumber- 
man, has recently been changed to Retail Lumber- 
man & Building Products News, with the editorial 
approach being altered slightly to give the publi- 
cation a more up-to-the-minute approach to our 
readers. 

We are interested in seeing articles dealing with 
new merchandising and promotion methods 
used by building supply dealers and lumber yard 
operators. Articles should be based on actual 
interviews with these dealers. Length should run 
300 to 800 words. 

We are also interested in contacting regular 
correspondents at a large number of Canadian 
centers to provide us with straight news stories 
for our regional editions. We cannot use straight 
news stories about American dealers. 

Pay is 1 to 2c a word, pix (which are essen- 
tial) bring $3 to $5, on acceptance. We report 
within a month and prefer to be queried. 

Donavp L. Ossorne, Editor 
Retail Lumberman & Building 
Products News 

911 Dominion Building, 
Vancouver 3, B. C. 


Maybe Tomorrow 
Sir: 

At 21, I can look back five years and recall 
receiving my first reject. Since the age of 16 I 
have been reading your magazine. All this time 
I have read hundreds of letters telling of first 
sales, 10th sales and so on. I thought I’d write 
and tell you I haven’t sold a thing yet. 

Ron ButLer 
1415 E. Drachman St. 
Tucson, Arizona 
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DO YOU EARN LESS 
THAN $5,000 A YEAR 
AS A WRITER? 


You can do something about it. Some authors may 
be born but most authors are made. You can learn writ- 
ing just as you can learn plumbing, or typing, or farming, 
or law, or medicine, or fashion designing, or cooking. 
There's no mystery. Your next door neighbor unknown 
to you may be depositing publishers’ checks regularly. 
If she is the chances are 100 to 1 that it is because she 
learned her trade. 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN 
WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


As you read these words NYS students are receiving personal collabo- 
ration under qualified instructors currently active in publishing as success- 
ful writers or editors or both. Since 1934 we have taught people to 
WRITE and SELL, and MAKE MONEY through these famous assign- 
ments based on the best known of all books for writers—TRIAL AND 
ERROR—WRITING AND SELLING (highly praised by Louis Brom- 
field, Arnold Gingrich, Burton Rascoe and many other authorities). 

The marketing of your salable NYS stories will be done for you by a 
nationally known literary agent on a 10% commission basis. 








SUCCESSFUL 
AUTHORS and EDITORS 
ARE YOUR TEACHERS! 


Our staff of instructors 
includes : 





lar 
Library; author of THE 
VOICE AND THE LIGHT, 
published by Crown. 





SAMUEI. MINES 
Author of 3 books and over 
200 stories, editor of 6 —— 
zines, Sam Mines has 
covered and developed many 

romising writers. He is 
ience Fiction Editor for 
Pines Publications, and edits 
also Giant Western, Triple 

, Detective and Five Detective 
Novels. His latest book is his 
anthology THE BEST FROM 
STAR iG STORIES pub- 
lished by Henry Holt. He 
is one of the nation’s top 
authorities in the vast and 
oapeiee science fiction 
field. 











YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post 
when the author was only half through the work.) 
. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 
Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her before 
she was finished with the course.) 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
books — and a major book club choice — all for 
one NYS graduate. 

These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 
lucrative publishing markets including the top 
magazines and book publishers. 


THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF WRITING 


2 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
Established 1934 as Supervised Story Writing 


VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 


The free booklet WRITING FOR A WELL- 
PAYING CAREER will be of much value to you. 
It will be sent to you without any obligation on 
your part by this long established and successful 
course which SELLS FOR FAR LESS THAN 
THREE FIGURES. 


? wp SEND THIS COUPON TODAY“ 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING % 
2 East 45th Street & 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, FREE bookiet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


COCR EOE HEH OEE ORE HOHE EEE OEE TEE EEE E EEE ESSE EEE EE EEE SEES 


Licensed the State of New Yerk 
(This inquiry ts confidential. Ne salesman will call.) 




















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: 1000 to 3000 words, $3.00 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand 
50c per thousand thereafter 
inimum fee, $3.00 
Special rates for book lengths 
GHOSTWRITING 
NOVELS MARKETED, revised, edited 
Novel appraisal, $5.00 


(Phone SU 13458) 


$010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 
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HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed 
75¢ thousand words. 
ELENA QUINN 


Roed Downey, California 
Phone TOpaz 9-8285 





ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Portry Writinc PLAN 
Nove. Wairinc PLan 


Particulars on request 
748 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





















“Not Our Aim” 
Sir: 

I understand that your magazine has referred 
to Hawthorn Books, Inc., as “a militantly anti- 
Communist” publishing house. 

Although this phrase does accurately describe 
my own political position and, I am sure, that 
of my associates, it does not reflect our pub- 
lishing aims. 

We are, of course, delighted to find any book 
which is “militantly anti-Communist” and fits 
into our general pattern of operation otherwise, 
but, primarily, we are engaged in the publica- 
tion of non-fiction of a self-help, inspirational 
or religious nature. 

Our current list includes Eat, Think and Be 
Slender by Leonid Kotkin, M.D.; The Outdoor 
Picture Cookbook by Bob Jones; The Techniques 
of Creative Thinking by Robert P. Crawford; 
Freedom From Fear by Lester L. Coleman, 
M.D.; Peter Hunt’s Cape Cod Cookbook by 
Peter Hunt; and Tell Me, Doctor by Henry B. 
Safford, M.D. 

We are not, at this time, considering un- 
solicited manuscripts. 

K. S. Grnicer, General Manager 
Hawthorn Books, Inc. 

70 Fifth Avenue 

New York 11, N. Y. 


Why No Name? 
Sir: 

How can one writer of non-fiction get around 
the sickening tabu of No Simultaneous Sub- 
missions? 

He submits outlines of his stuff to every editor 
he can think of. Have you tried it? I am trying 
it. 

What’s “unethical” about it? If you accept 
cash from only one source, it’s legal. No? 

Do not use my name, initials, or address 
if you print this. 

Name Witruuetp By Request 
e If there’s no question in this reader’s mind, 
why no name?—Ed. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





SOLD 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for .. book ideal 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you seil 

markets, 








t market haphazard! a write bliin Write for our free detailed circular 
if you want results: Bevore Bacrndins Jour jour manuscript. tne fee it v low. “it you Want to sell we 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


edito: aid for unestablished Writer. 
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Letter From England 
Sir: 

Having just finished my glass of (warmish) 
port and my frugal meal and having nothing 
else to do but listen to steam-radio, I push aside 
the pile of seven and sixpenny mystery novels 
which clutter up my desk so that I can reply 
to Stuart Palmer’s article which appeared in the 
November Warer’s Dicesrt. 

Writer Palmer knows as much about life in 
England as I do about the mating habits of 
Polynesian grasshoppers. The whole thing would 
be a big laugh, except that somebody might take 
Palmer seriously when writing for the English 
mags—and that would be a waste of postage. 

Let’s take this austerity business first. Here 
Palmer is out of date; things are much better 
now than they were in 1945. Rationing is all 
but ended (nobody takes much notice of it now, 
and broadly speaking you can buy what you 
want when you want). If you can afford it, 
you can buy the finest meals cooked by French 
chefs and eaten in sumptuous surroundings to 
the music of top-line bands. Not for everybody, 
but then neither is the Stork Club. At home, I 
get four good meals a day, with plenty of 
variety. 

So we don’t watch TV? Writer Palmer should 
contact J. Arthur Rank for what he has to 
say about the effect of TV on cinema attend- 
ance! When it comes to buying mystery novels, 
it’s a sure thing that most people will wait for 
the two shilling Penguin edition rather than 
spend over S1 on a book they can only read 
once. The situation is different with other types 
of books, particularly travel. 

When Palmer says we take it for granted that 
beer is drunk with lunch he means that he 
takes it for granted. Some people do take a 
drink before and after dinner (most don’t) but 
beer with lunch is a new one on me. Surely 
Palmer has heard of Tea. 

These comments are based on the first few 
paragraphs of Palmer’s script, but they are suffi- 
cient to show that the man should not be taken 
too seriously. On the actual mechanics of sell- 
ing mystery novels in England, I will take Pal- 
mer’s word because I’m not qualified to speak 
on that topic. But from his comments on English 
life I guarantee that his success in England is 
due to the quality of his writing—not his un- 
derstanding of the potential readers. 

Wat Unsworth 

42 Alexander Rd. 
Bilbrook 

Nr. Wolverhampton 
Staffordshire, England. 


FREE LANCE 
WRITERS... 


ARE 
YOU 


OVER THE BARREL? 


If you are having difficulty selling your material 
to the magazines and publishers... 
THEN READ THIS! 








For years I had several ideas I wanted to put in 
book form and have them published. I tried sev- 
eral publishers. They weren’t interested. After 
18 years of experimenting, testing and measuring 
results (and this costs plenty) I hit upon a 
“sure-fire” plan that really brings results. 


Now I am successfully selling 9 publications 
without any aid from a publisher. I do my own 
writing, have my publications printed locally, 
do my own advertising, and, of course, deposit 
all the profits in my own bank account. 


Surely you have written a number of articles 
or stories that you KNOW ARE GOOD ... but 
they just “haven’t sold.” Let me show you how 
to capitalize on your writings now! You can 
have my complete plan on “How To Market 
Your Idea Without A Publisher” presented in 
time-tested truth, for only $2.50 postpaid. There’s 
no correspondence courses . . . no long tiresome 
ae plans . . . no literary fillers. Here’s a 
ook that will tell you how you can become a 
SUCCESSFUL WRITER ... and SELL YOUR 
WRITING! 


GUARANTEED PLAN 


um are not completel ited = a cents my plan 
HOW TO RKET YOU WiTho UTA 
PUBLISHER, ” return the publications in Vive da and 
will refund your money and ask no questions. 2 
DELAY! Send your eck, money order or currency 
TODAY! No C.O.D.’s. I pay the postage. 


MAIL THE COUPON 





R. H. CHISHOLM, 703-708 Securities Bidg. 

Des Moines, lowa 

Please rush me your publication “HOW TO MARKET 
YOUR IDEA WITHOUT A PUBLISHER.” I am enclosing 
$2.50 for your complete plan. 
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Thanks Again 
Sir: 

I think former Writer’s Dicest short-short 
story contest winners should notify the magazine 
when something pleasant occurs. My Harper’s 
story, “The Flower,” is reprinted in the new 
Prize Stories of 1954: The O. Henry Awards, 
and will be carried in a few other collections. 
Telling you so is a way of saying thanks for 
the encouragement your 1950 first prize gave 
me. 

Miriam Ruce. 
7706 Chapel Rd. 
Philadelphia 17, Pa. 


What’s Stopping Him? 
Sir: 

Re: “I Killed My Career,” January W. D. 

At the top of page 80, our anonymous friend 
says, “—if I had the chance to do it all over 
again, I would put my career first.” 

What’s stopping him? I gather that he’s in 
pretty good shape, physically—he’s still able to 
swim. He’s older than I am, but younger, cer- 
tainly, than a number of writers who have no 
idea of quitting the game for years to come. 
Seems to me he should take his own good advice. 

I take exception, too, to his advice against 
the kitchen table. Kitchen tables have their 
points, and if a man hasn’t earned a desk, 
filing cabinets, etc., I don’t think he should have 
them. Psychology is involved. My advice to the 
beginning writer is to start with a minimum of 
equipment and use that, and that alone, until 
some success justifies the acquisition of more. 

Rosert R. BuNTEN 
401% W. 42nd St. 
Austin 5, Texas 


Best Since °35 
Sir: 

I have just read “I Killed My Career.” Man, 
that’s telling. That’s the most potent article I’ve 
read in the Dicest since 1935. 


Henrik MATTISSEN 
747 Dale Place 
Uniondale, L. I., N. Y. 





¢ Manhunting Department: August Lenniger, 
literary agent, 56 W. 45th St., New York 36, 
N. Y., is holding checks for Waneta Schotte, 
who formerly lived in Columbus, Ohio, and 
for D. L. James, which may be a pseudonym; 
Scott Meredith, literary agent, 580 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N. Y., is holding a check for 
B. D. Henderson. 











YOU 


ARE IN A CLASS 
BY YOURSELF 


The PAULINE eg oat one a a WETTERS 
operates in a unique’ way addition to 
teachin: u S P-BY-STEP the fiction techniques 
which to sales, The Workshop will guide you to a 
magazine group of your own selection, and you will be 
helped to do the best work of = you are capable. 
Each suggestion and criticism will be made with your 
particular background and needs and wishes in mind. 


YOU WILL BE A CLASS OF ONE 
Miss Bloom criticizes your course story not after it is 
all written, with the diuies ene in your 

and cemented into the story Paes mg but 


STEP BY STEP 
Tou ge slong, aad YOU FEEL SECURE ABOUT THE 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
3 minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words 
for scripts 25,000 words or more. Payment and stamped 
self-ad d lope should accompany each ms. 
PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 








PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York Stole 


know more Wi ith 








“The future belongs te those who prepare for it new.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 

Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TY 

Mystery and Detective 

FOR Article and Feature 

WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 

Screen 


(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism ... Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 














FREE! FREE! FREE! The Short Short Opening by Robert Oberfirst 
My valuable booklet, THE SHORT SHORT OPENING, which contains 9 different openings and critical comments 
on each to show the best salable opening, will be mailed free to all writers. 

ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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“Look whe wauts to be a witter!' 








Pardon the personal question, but do you get a fairish amount of kidding because your present 
occupation doesn’t line up congruously with your writing ambitions? Or, perhaps, do you sto 
every once in a while and say to yourself, “Where do I come off thinking about being a writer?” 

Well, if so, we’ve got to point out that you and your hecklers are indulging in some muddle- 
headed thinking, because successful writers don’t come from a mold somewhere which stamps them 
out ready-made. Here’s a check-list of some previous occupations. . . 

Van Wyck Mason, for example, ran an importing business before he started to sell stories. 
Kathleen Norris was a bookkeeper. William Faulkner was a house painter. P. G. Wodehouse 
and O, Henry were bank tellers. Clyde Brion Davis was a traveling salesman. Vina Delmar was 
a typist and switchboard operator, W. Somerset Maughman, A. Conan Doyle, and A. J. Cronin 
were doctors. Mary Roberts Rinehart was a nurse trainee, Fannie Hurst was a waitress, Moss 
Hart was a floorwalker. Dashiell Hammett and Leslie T. White were detectives. Ruman Godden 
ran a dancing school. James T. Farrell was a filling station attendant. Eric Hatch and Edward 
Streeter were bankers; Streeter, as a matter of fact, still is. John O’Hara was a gas-meter reader. 
William Saroyan was a telegraph messenger, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings ran an orange grove. Mor- 
ley Callaghan ran a circulating library. Robert Benchley was a personnel manager. Erle Stanley 
Gardner and James Gould Cozzens were lawyers. Zane Grey was a dentist. Erskine Caldwell 
worked in a poolroom. Leslie Charteris was a bartender. Sinclair Lewis was a social worker. W. 
R. Burnett was a statistician. Rex Stout was a clerk in a cigar store. Lloyd C. Douglas was a par- 
son. And dozens of others are part-time writers who are also housewives or work at other jobs. 

Yes, successful writers come in all shapes, sizes and from all conceivable walks of life. The only 
requirements are a lot of ability, a lot of stick-to-it-ivness—and, in so very many cases, the proper 
kind of agency guidance to help the writer get the flaws out of his stuff and make it salable, and 
then get his material to the right markets at the right time. 


Maybe we’re the agency who can do the trick for YOU. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. Fae material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss egg ur output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts.up.to 5, words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands pod final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,775 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; information on other types of material on request. We 
4 all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, 
with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT-MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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HOW TO REVISE A 
REJECT--FOR SALE 


Reject from American, 
editor says story all wrong, no request for revision, 
author revises, sells to same editor 
on first look. 


By Mary Knowles 


WHEN BOB MESKILL, fiction editor of 
American Magazine, turned down the first 
version of “Day in the Sun” I was crushed, 
beaten to earth, certain I would never rise 
again. 

This was not just a polite rejection. Mr. 
Meskill gave me a blunt criticism of the 
story. He found it dull, uninspiring, and 
thought Fred, the young husband, com- 
plaining and unsympathetic, not worthy of 
his wife Linda’s love and encouragement. 
He added that although a story with the 
background of a family reunion would be 
good for American, this was not the story. 
He didn’t ask for a revision. 

“Day in the Sun” was published in the 
August, 1953, issue of American Magazine. 
Bob Meskill took my revision on first look. 

How did I revise the story? What did I 
learn by doing the job? 


After the usual vows that, so help me, I 
would never write again, I brewed a pot of 
very strong coffee, drank a cup black and 
took another look at Mr. Meskill’s criticism. 
Editors are busy people and when one of 
them takes time out to give me a comment, 
I take time out to listen. 

Briefly, the situation in “Day in the Sun” 
is this: In every large family there is the 
success, and in every family there is the 
failure. At the annual family reunion, the 
contrast between the two is painfully clear. 

But it will be more painful for Fred Shef- 
field this year because Maynard, the suc- 
cessful brother, will be on hand for the first 
time in 10 years, and Fred, the failure, feels 
that the family will be ashamed of him and 
show it. More than anything else, he 
dreads the moment when the men are gath- 
ered together and Maynard asks, “And 
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where are you working now, Fred?” and he 
has to say, “Oh, I’m still driving a bus.” 

The story is told from the viewpoint of 
the young wife, Linda. Fred is a bus driver, 
they live on the wrong side of town in a 
clean but shabby house; they have five 
small boys, like steps in size, and they are 
having a desperate struggle financially. 

Linda knows how Fred dreads going to 
the reunion but he tells her that he must go 
to save face. In my first version all Fred’s 
fears are realized. They go to the reunion, 
the family shuns them, Maynard and his 
wife act like snobs. By the end of the day 
Linda knows that the experience has done 
something terrible to Fred and that he will 
never again feel the same toward his family. 

As they are leaving the amusement park 
with the rest of the family, Linda is des- 
perate to give Fred one small moment of 
glory. She sees the shooting gallery, remem- 
bers that Fred is a crack shot and begs him 
to win a vase for her. He bests Maynard 
and there is a final scene with Linda telling 
Fred how wonderful he is and building up 
his confidence in himself. (This last scene 
between Linda and Fred I love and intend 
to use eventually in another story.) 


That was the first version. With Bob 
Meskill’s criticism in my hand, I read the 
story over again and I could see that it 
failed because of Fred. He was an unsym- 
pathetic character. Your main character is 
your story, and if your reader is not going 
to like him or care what happens to him, 
you haven’t any story! 

Sure, the guy had his troubles. Five little 
boys and a small salary and a rat race of a 
life trying to make ends meet. But I could 
see now that Fred was small in soul and 
outlook. If I could conceive of Fred as a 
lovable guy with a sense of humor, I might 
have a good main character. I looked 
around me until I found a man who faces 
everything with humor and courage, and I 
imagined him in a situation such as Fred 
faced» Fred emerged as a lovable guy. Here 
are a few examples of the changes I made: 

Linda has worked hard making over 
men’s trousers into trousers for the five boys 
and making shirts for them out of remnants 
of plaid cotton. In the first version Fred 
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takes a look and says, “All the other boys at 
the reunion will have new jeans, new shirts, 
but my kids have to be dressed in hand-me- 
downs!” 

In the second version he lines up the 
little boys and says, “New outfits, by golly! 
Tailor-made by Mrs. Frederick Sheffield. 
Good enough!” 

In the first version, when the old car 
sputters and coughs as they drive to the 
reunion, one of the boys says, “Gosh, our 
car sounds old.” And Fred says, ““We can’t 
afford a new car. We’re too busy buying 
five pairs of shoes and five pairs of every- 
thing for you kids!” 

But in the second version, when the old 
car sputters and coughs, he makes every- 
one laugh by saying, “Poor old girl. She’s 
got asthma. Got to treat her careful like.” 
And when they reach the parking lot of the 
amusement grounds, he parks next to 
Brother Phil’s classy new convertible. 

In the first version, when they all sit 
down to eat, little Benny says, “Gosh, Uncle 
Joe’s kids have got fried chicken. Platters 
full.” And Fred retorts bitterly, “He can 
afford to have fried chicken. All we can 
afford is bologna sandwiches.” 

But in the second version Fred says 
grandly, “We could have fried chicken if 
we wanted it! But there’s no nourishment 
in fried chicken. But bologna—” He lowers 
his voice and the boys lean closer. “Bologna 
sandwiches put hair on your chest. Little 
Joey Sheffield’s going to feel awfully silly 
in a few years running around the country 
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with no hair on his chest.” And the boys 
bite into their bologna sandwiches with 
gusto. 

One more example. In the first version, 
not only are all Fred’s fears regarding his 
family justified, but Roddy falls and tears 
his trousers, the sole comes off Pete’s shoe, 
Ben gets lost. Skippy drops his ice cream 
cone, starts to scream and Fred says, “You 
kids give me a pain! We’re going home!” 

In the second version things go just as 
badly, but Fred says quietly to Linda, “Let’s 
go home, honey. I’ve had enough.” When 
the older boys beg to stay for the fireworks, 
he tells them, “You’ve been the best kids 
in forty-eight states. Remind me some day 
when I’m a millionaire to buy each of you 
a fur-lined molasses jug. It’s just that 
Daddy’s bushed, see?” He grins, but the 
look in his eyes doesn’t match the smile and 
Linda and the reader know how he is 
suffering inside. When Linda says, “May- 
nard is a pompous ass!” Fred says huskily, 
“You mustn’t feel that way, honey. I just 
don’t bat in their league. I never realized 
it quite so much until today. I just don’t 
rate.” He’s terrible hurt, but he’s trying to 
give his kids a good day, trying not to blame 
the family. In other words, he is a “big” 
character. 

By now I felt that Fred was a sympa- 
thetic character and that the reader would 
want terribly for things to turn out well for 
him. In most stories, if you can create a 
sympathetic character, place him in a dra- 
matic situation and let him solve his prob- 
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lem in a courageous way, you'll have a good 
story. But again I referred to Mr. Meskill’s 
criticism. “The story is uninspiring.” I re- 
read my first version and it dawned on me 
why he found it uninspiring. 

I was telling the story of a family reunion 
and when the story was ended it said in 
effect, “Your wife thinks you are tops, Fred. 
But the rest of the family, your brothers 
and sisters, aunts and uncles, think you are 
no account.” This is not the feeling a story 
about a family reunion should engender—a 
family reunion where the members gather 
together to renew ties, to feel again the se- 
curity of family solidarity and unity. 
Granted that there are families who are as 
selfish as the family pictured in the first 
version. Granted that all families have 
faults and peculiarities. The fact remains 
that in time of trouble it is usually the 
family who stands by to give aid and en- 
couragement. The story, then, should end 
with Fred thinking, “The family thinks I 
am a success, too, in my own way, and they 
are proud of me and love me.” 

The reassurance must come not from 
Linda but from members of his family! 
This was a high hurdle to jump because 
obviously if Fred went to the reunion and 
the family greeted him with open arms 
there would be no conflict and therefore no 
story. 

After several pots of black coffee, I saw 
that the conflict could come from Fred 
and Linda’s interpretation of his family’s 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Editor: 


Now that I’ve come to a turning point in my career as a free-lance 


article writer, I need some advice. 


I’ve been selling articles (usually illustrated by my own photographs) to 
second-class markets. I have some ideas I think would fit the slicks 

and, after three years in the field, I believe I could do a well-written piece 
for a big magazine. Question: Will I get a chance to do the piece if 

I query a slick with a good idea even though they never heard of 

me? Or will they send me a token check for the idea and let one of their 


regulars do the job? 


I don’t like to write an article or shoot pictures without a go-ahead from 
an editor, but in the case of a big magazine, would it be wiser to do 

the work first to give the editor an idea of my style? 

If my illustrations aren’t as professional as those that appear in a 
magazine, will I hurt my article by submitting my own photographs or 
will they help spark the editor’s interest? 
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Dorothy Marshall 
631. Grand Ave. 
Covington, Ky. 
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We answered Dorothy’s questions by asking a few of our own. 
Read what 20 slick editors have to say about 
this business of selling non-fiction 


to the top-pay books. 


Recently, a selling writer made this 

@ statement: “In article writing, first, 

last and always, the idea is the thing.” Do 

you agree? Which is more important to 
you—story idea or writing? 


Dorothy Marshall can feel encouraged. 
Her “unknown” status and probable lack of 
writing skill won’t kill her chances with the 
big books. Out of 20 editors queried, 15 
voted for story idea over writing ability, 
four felt that both are equally important or 
“it depends,” and only one editor, Stuart 
Sheedy, article editor of Glamour, stressed 
writing ability. He said: “With us, quality 
of writing is most important. Good ideas are 
submitted to us daily; good writing, once in 
a dog’s age.” 

Some typical answers to question no. 1: 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST: 

If the writing—or the organization of 
material—is poor, it can be fixed. But 
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there isn’t much that can be done if the 
basic story idea is hackneyed or otherwise 
unsuitable for our use. 
JOHN BARKHAM, MANAGING EDITOR .OF 
CORONET: 

Both idea and writing are important, 
with the idea rather more so. If the idea 
is good, we can always fix the story in the 
house. But a feeble article, no matter how 
well written, is not salable. 

DANIEL MICH, EDITORIAL DIRECTOR OF LOOK: 

There is no substitute for a good idea. 
Writing can be fixed, but nobody can do 
much about a poor idea, 

FRED R. SMITH, ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF TRUE: 

In articles, the idea and the develop- 
ment of it are more important than the 
literary quality of the manuscript—that 
can be taken care of by a competent edi- 
torial staff. 

BOB CRICHTON, ARTICLE EDITOR OF ADVEN- 
TURE: 
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Will they 
give me 
a break? 


Story idea is more important than writ- 
ing. Fresh, striking story ideas that are 
poorly handled can generally be pulled 
into shape by a good rewrite man. 

CYRILLY ABELS, MANAGING EDITOR OF 
MADEMOISELLE : 

In an article, we are much more likely 
to overlook the writing if the ideas and 
their development are fresh. We then do 
the rewrite here. 

JAMES SKARDON, ARTICLE EDITOR OF TO- 
DAY'S WOMAN: 

A poor writer with a good idea is in a 
slightly better position than a good writer 
with a poor idea because there is always 
the chance that with editorial guidance 
the former can come up with a satisfac- 
tory article. The ideal, of course, is a good 
writer with a good idea plus the willing- 
ness to research it thoroughly. 

HENRY EHRLICH, MANAGING EDITOR OF 
MCCALL’Ss: 


Of course the idea is the thing. Maga- 
zines survive on ideas. But an idea is not 
much good if it can’t be treated properly. 

Bob Moskin of the Companion, Marc 
Rose of Reader’s Digest and Hal Baron of 
Redbook wouldn’t go along with any “idea 
is the article” viewpoint. 

J. ROBERT MOSKIN, ARTICLE EDITOR OF 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION: 

A story idea without writing skill is like 
a horse without a saddle. Takes a mighty 
impressive horse for anyone—editor or 
reader—to want to ride him without a 
saddle. You can’t separate idea and treat- 
ment. 

MARC A. ROSE, SENIOR EDITOR OF READER’S 
DIGEST: 

Which is more important—story idea 
or writing? It depends. Sometimes it is 
the idea. The first man to think of writing 
“How the Bible Is Building Israel” gets 
the assignment—as Blake Clark does in 
our March issue. But it is the charm of 
Ben Lucien Burman’s style that sells the 
nostalgic “The Golden Age of Steam- 
boats.” 

HAROLD BARON, ARTICLE EDITOR OF RED- 
BOOK: 

A good idea, or a fresh slant on an old 
idea, is very important. But then the 
writer has to be able to put his idea across 
with simple, effective writing. 

II. If a good idea is submitted by an un- 
known writer, do you pay him for the idea 
and assign it to a regular or let him try 
it himself? 

Here, again, Dorothy gets a break, Six- 
teen editors answered unequivocally: “We 
let the writer try it himself,” although four 
of the 16 (the Post, the Companion, Coro- 
net, and Adventure) remarked that if the 
first piece was no good, they might even- 
tually buy it and turn it over to a regular. 
Four other editors said “it depends,” but not 
one admitted to buying ideas outright as a 
matter of policy. Fred Birmingham and 
Jim Skardon expressed. the majority view- 
point: 

FREDERIC BIRMINGHAM, EDITOR OF ESQUIRE: 

When a good idea is submitted by an 
unknown writer, we let him try it himself 
if he shows any promise at all. We buy 
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the idea and assign it to a regular only as ROSE, OF READER'S DIGEST: 
a last resort. Let me answer with another question: P 
SKARDON, OF TODAY'S WOMAN: How often does an “unknown writer” I 
We let the writer try it on spec if we submit a good idea? But when he does, 
think there is the slightest chance of get- we decide one way or the other, never - 
ting it in publishable form. I go along without his consent. " 
with the idea that the fellow who comes 
up with a promising story suggestion de- JJJI. Do you have any suggestions for the : 
serves the right to show whether or not writer who’s been given a go-ahead ona | SK 
he can produce the article. piece for a slick magazine and wants to 
In the “it depends” category were Argosy, make a sale? 
Look, McCall’s and Reader’s Digest. 
IAN SCLANDERS, ARTICLE EDITOR OF MAC- 
HOWARD LEWIS, EDITOR OF ARGOSY: — 
Do we pay for the idea and assign it to saaiieae ie 
a regular or let the writer try it himself? The writer should work hard on his re- ws 
It depends on what we judge from the search and then try to turn out a reada- 
writer's submission—normally the latter. ble, well-organized story, tightly written 
MICH, OF LOOK: but with lots of anecdotes to point up 
We do it both ways—depends on cir- what he is trying to say. Many articles 
cumstances. fall down because the writer tosses in | 
EHRLICH, OF MCCALL'S: masses of jumbled material and forgets | 
We might pay him for his idea and as- that every sentence should either say | 
sign it to a regular or we might ask him something or shouldn’t be in the manu- |} 
to try it on speculation. script. 
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“Here’s to mixed reviews or beiter.” 
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BIRMINGHAM, OF ESQUIRE: 

Discuss your story with the editor after 
all your material is gathered, an article 
plan drawn up, but the actual writing not 
yet begun. 

HARRIS SHEVELSON, EDITOR OF PAGEANT: 

Do the piece the way the editor sug- 
gests. 


SKARDON, OF TODAY'S WOMAN: 

1. If possible, talk with the editor in 
person and get a clear idea of how he 
would like the article developed. 2. Stick 
to the approach you and the editor have 
discussed. 

SHEEDY, OF GLAMOUR: 

Read several issues of the magazine 
and try to conform, within reason, to its 
customary style. Try to look at your own 
work objectively. If a sentence isn’t really 
necessary, cut it. If a sentence isn’t per- 
fectly smooth and absolutely clear, re- 
write it. 

MICH, OF LOOK: 
Keep the piece as warm as possible. 
LEE RHODES, ARTICLE EDITOR OF CHARM: 

Read back issues of the magazine and 
study its style; check research carefully; 
submit a neat manuscript; meet your 
deadline; be prepared to make revisions. 


SMITH, OF TRUE: 

Know ten times more about your sub- 
ject than you tell in the piece . . . this is 
much more important than “slanting” for 
a market. 


ROSE, OF READER’S DIGEST: 
Turn in a competent piece promptly. 


RUTH BERMAN, ARTICLE EDITOR OF EVERY- 
WOMAN’S: 

Study the magazine, slant article ac- 
cordingly, make it readable by use of 
anecdotes, give some constructive sugges- 
tions for readers. 


EHRLICH, OF MCCALL’S: 

We regard a go-ahead as a commit- 
ment. Where possible, it’s useful for the 
writer and editor to discuss the piece be- 
fore it’s written. 

BARON, OF REDBOOK: 


Put in a hell of a lot of legwork. Get all 
the color, interesting facts, and anecdotes 


possible. Study the construction of basic- 
ally similar pieces in the magazine you’re 
writing for. Then write, rewrite and re- 
write. 


Indirectly, in answering question no. 3, 
the editors seem to be telling Dorothy Mar- 
shall not to “do the work first,” as she says. 
By submitting a query and/or outline first, 
she invites editorial direction, which could 
make the difference between a sale and a 
reject. Of course, the initial step for Dorothy 
—or any other writer—is to study carefully 
at least five recent issues of the magazine 
she’s aiming at. 


IV. What about pix? If you get a good 
idea from a writer and then a good article, 
do your staff or regular photographers 
take care of illustrations? Do you ever buy 
pix submitted with unsolicited articles? 


Generally speaking, unless Dorothy does 
really professional work, she’ll do well to 
save time and money by not shooting pix 
when submitting articles to the slicks. Five 
of the magazines queried—Charm, Coronet, 
Esquire, True, and the Post—invariably as- 
sign pix to staff or regular photographers. 
Eleven more books—Argosy, Everywoman’s, 
Ladie’ Home Journal, Look, McCall’s, 
Mademoiselle, Pageant, Redbook, This 
Week, Todays Woman, and the Companion 
—usually take care of illustrations them- 
selves. Sheedy, of Glamour, often buys pix 
submitted with back-of-the-book material; 
Sclanders, of Maclean’s, may or may not 
buy unsolicited pix, depending on their 
quality, and only one editor, Bob Crichton, 
of Adventure, said: “We prefer to buy pic- 
tures submitted with articles.” 


V. What types of article ideas are currently 
most salable? What types of ideas does 
your magazine need? What article ideas 


do you hope never again to see in your 
slush pile? 


LEWIS, OF ARGOSY: 

We're most in need of promotable 
ideas—exposes, gimmicks, inside stories, 
etc. See the Kinsey piece in our Septem- 
ber, ’53, issue, the constellation piece in 
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our January, ’54, issue. Slush pile regu- 
lars: historical anecdotes. 


LEE RHODES, OF CHARM: 


Service pieces, how-to’s and articles 
giving advice, seem to be a trend in all 
magazines at the moment. We need serv- 
ice pieces for working women, advice to 
women with jobs an? families. Recent 
successful pieces we have published in- 
clude an article on income taxes and 
working women and an article on juve- 
nile delinquency and working women; 
the latter quoted 18 authorities who say 
delinquency is not caused by women 
working. 

Ideas that are passe or overworked: 
how to apply for a job; how to get your- 
self out of the doldrums; accounts of ex- 
tended European vacations. 


BARKHAM, OF CORONET: 


Right now the most salable articles are 
those which arouse large reader response, 
for example, “What Happens When You 
Don’t Tip?” by Mort Weisinger (Coro- 
net, July, 53) and “Dogs Are Dumb!” 
by Richard Hubler (Coronet, Feb., 54). 


BIRMINGHAM, OF ESQUIRE: 


Personality pieces of a wide scope, em- 
bracing other individuals or backgrounds, 
are a trend at the moment. Our needs 
are 1) personality pieces; 2) controversial 
pieces. We don’t want historical articles, 
based upon research in the public domain 
(or library), local color, etc. 


RUTH BERMAN, OF EVERYWOMAN’S: 


We buy practical self-help for home- 
makers, ideas for articles that the home- 
maker can identify with personally. 
Examples: 1) Is Divorce the Answer? 
2) You Can Earn Money on the Side. 
3) When Death Took My Husband. 
4) Are You Raising a Bigot? 


SHEEDY, OF GLAMOUR: 
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We are putting more emphasis on stuff 
that has practical relevance to readers’ 
lives; less Om mere entertainment. We 
need problem pieces slanted at working 
women—for example, “Must a Husband 
and a Job Conflict?” by Mirra Koma- 
rovsky, Feb. issue. Naturally, we get a lot 
of unsolicited material in this category, 
but usually it is neither authoritative nor 


well enough written for us. 

Ideas we hope never again to see in the 
slush pile? Travel pieces (we get hun- 
dreds and use almost none, as our travel 
is staff-written); love pieces (they are 
usually abominably written); how-to- 
relax pieces (there are so many of them). 


MICH, OF LOOK: 


We see no trend at the moment, but 
the best pieces are almost always based on 
people—and for Look they should have a 
strong pictorial potential. We need hu- 
man stories with emotional impact, sig- 
nificance, and strong picture content. 
Ideas we can do without: those that in- 
volve cold reporting on medical subjects. 


EHRLICH, OF MCCALL’S: 


There is no trend. Any idea that is a 
good idea is salable. But a good idea for 
one magazine may be a bad one for 
another. Or an idea may be so good that 
the magazine has already thought of it 
or another writer has submitted it. We’re 
most in need of good ideas on any sub- 
ject that will appeal to our preponder- 
antly feminine audience. 

As to overworked ideas, we don’t get 
too enthusiastic about “new medical dis- 
coveries’—though sometimes we break 
down and buy them. We don’t care for 
fan-magazine-type profiles. And we have 
seen enough manuscripts detailing the 
author’s life as a child in a wonderful or 
extraordinary home. 


SCLANDERS, OF MACLEAN’S: 


The trend is toward articles that are 
interesting enough and have enough 
bright anecdotes to be read by somebody 
who just wants to relax, but which inform 
readers about significant trends and de- 
velopments. Such pieces should empha- 
size people, not things, and interpret 
events in terms of the individual. 

We are in the market for all kinds of 
gencral-interest articles that have a Cana- 
dian angle. Recent pieces that were very 
successful included the first-person story 
of a man who took an experimental drug 
which made him insane for 12 hours, a 
survey on whether Christianity is reviving 
or declining, a humorous piece on the 

(Continued on page 71) 
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SPEED LIMIT: 
150 words a mile 


How to make time—writing—on the road. 

















Wuy NoT convert your car into a rolling 
office and produce your copy “on the 
road”? 

In other words, equip the family auto- 
mobile with an electrical power conversion 
unit which will enable you to dictate story 
material on a tape recorder, wire recorder, 
or other type of dictation machine. 

For the past 15 years, I have been aver- 
aging some 50,000 words per week, for the 
most part, copy for the nation’s business 
magazines. Lately, one-third of my pro- 
ductive effort has gone into articles for 
men’s magazines, adventure publications, 





By Robert A. Latimer 
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and other consumer books. In both cases, 
lengthy interviews are required, with a 
commensurate amount of travelling and 
the usual delays and harassments of driving 
in traffic. 

Since the beginning of 1952, however, 
I have turned the nuisance of driving into 
productive time. Moré important, I have 
found that “dictating on the roll” is so 
free from interruptions that the eventual 
manuscripts are often better than copy 
written in my office. On long automobile 
trips, of 500 miles or more, I can produce 
more salable article material than in the 
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same length of time under so-called ideal 
conditions at home. 


Here’s a good example. Like every other 
procrastinating writer, I’ve always got 
something in note form which I intend to 
“knock out when I have the time.” For- 
merly, it never got done. Now, I gather 
up all this material when I’m starting out 
on a long road trip, force myself to dictate 
while the scenery rolls by. For instance, 
while in Cape Cod last year, I had jotted 
down facts on how a contracting plumber 
in the tiny hamlet of West Yarmouth was 
selling as many appliances as most big-city 
dealers by operating a bride’s school and 
using other clever merchandising schemes. 
Not long ago, we visited my parents in 
Phoenix, a 1200-mile drive, and it took 
me only 45 minutes, travelling over New 
Mexico’s sandy desert, to dictate the over- 
due story. Jim Purnell of Domestic En- 
gineering bought it for $80. On the same 
trip, I used 15 minutes in the Arizona 
mountains to tape the story of a coin ma- 
chine distributor’s $10,000 Christmas tree, 
shown to the public each December. That 
sold to Billboard’s Dick Schreiber, and a 
later rewrite went to Air Conditioning @ 
Refrigeration News. 


I use a Pentron Multi-Speed tape re- 
corder, capable of taking up to two hours 
of dictation on a single reel of plastic tape. 
The recorder sits securely in the center of 
the front seat, on a plywood wedge which 
keeps it level. A leather belt around the 
machine passes between the folding seat 
backs and is secured to the frame of the 
seat below; this prevents the recorder from 
plunging to the floor in the event of a 
sudden stop. The microphone, on an 8-foot 
cord, is suspended from the sun visor above 
the steering wheel and hangs well to the 
right of my face, swinging a few inches 
away from my lips. When my wife is driving 
on more extended trips, I ride as a pas- 
senger, with notes on my lap and the micro- 
phone in my hand. The recorder operates 
smoothly over any sort of road and can be 
lifted out of the car whenever necessary. 


My power system is an ATR Model 
12-RSD inverter, a heavy but compact unit 
which rests on the non-slip rubber mat over 
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the driveshaft in the center of the front 
seat floor and has a foot switch for my 
convenience. Supply cords from the inverter 
to the battery pass through a half-inch 
hole present in the firewall of the car, a 
1953 Olds 88. One cord is grounded to 
the engine block and the other is perma- 
nently attached to the positive plug of the 
battery by means of a clamp pin and a 
hole drilled through the lead battery post. 
The car features a 12-volt battery system, 
which I recommend for meeting the load 
of hours of dictation. Incidentally, this is 
the second inverter I have used. The first 
was in continuous use until I bought the 
new automobile which, with its 12-volt 
system, necessitated a 12-volt conversion in 
place of the 6-volt unit I had been using. 


The inverter-recorder combination fits 
into any automobile. If a light, small re- 
corder is used, the 6-volt inverter will plug 
into the cigarette lighter hole in the dash to 
provide battery power. With the 12-volt 
system, the wiring to the cigarette lighter 
won’t support the current pull, meaning 
that the two leads from the inverter must 
be pulled through a hole in the firewall and 
attached by screw clamps or alligator 
clamps to the battery posts. There should be 
no cost to fitting up a car (except that in 
some automobiles it is necessary to drill a 
half-inch hole through the firewall). I did 


the entire job on my own car. 


Dictated material I mail in tape-reel 
form to New York, where my two typists, 
both full-time employees, utilize a similar 


Pentron tape recorder to play back and 


transcribe. Thus the material is produced 
right where it will be used by New York 
publishers. The girls knock out any gram- 
matical errors and the editors take care of 
wordiness with the blue pencil. Since I 
have employed the same typists for seven 
years, they’re apt at catching anything that 
doesn’t make sense; in that case, they fire 
the copy back to me for changes. 


What are the advantages of writing 
while “rolling”? First, there’s the elimina- 
tion of wasted hours behind the wheel. 
I can write even on short trips of a few 
miles by reviewing my notes before pulling 

(Continued on page 68) 
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If you’re over 40 or a college graduate, 
better check. If you get too many rejects, 
better check. Maybe you’re writing for 
yesterday instead of tomorrow. 


Check your copy tor 
BONE-YARD 
BONERS 


By Clee Woods 


A MAN may be right up with Ike in Hom- 
burgs, yet put down stuff on paper that 
looks like a 1918 campaign hat on a 1954 
sergeant. 

You know this? Maybe you do. Maybe 
you don’t. If you do know it, perhaps you 
know it only for other writers. One doesn’t 
criticize one’s own style as mercilessly as 
one criticizes another writer’s style, does 
one? Isn’t that a silly sentence? Yet how 
many writers fail to see that it is more 
direct to use the pronoun “you” instead of 
the stilted and dated “one.” We're too apt 
to write, “One must work industriously,” 
instead of the more natural, “You have to 
go after it.” 

If you are past 40 and average, you lean 
to the stilted and flowery. If you’re only 
20 but college smoothed, you tend to use 
high-sounding, involved sentences. For our 
teachers and college instructors—I’ve been 
both—are of necessity the last to break 
away from what’s in the book. 


At different times during my writing life, 
30 years of it now, I have taught night 
classes in writing at three Western universi- 
ties. One of the hardest jobs I faced was 
that of breaking student writers away from 
old-fashioned stuff. The old style, the old 
ideas, the old attitudes—they’re so ingrained 
into the very beings of people that it takes 
some hard jolts to shake them free. 

Most of us writers, even beginners, know 
better than to use cliches like “untiring 
effort,” “trembling like a leaf,” or “our be- 
loved land.” But the alert writer knows 
that a great many more words are near the 
junk yard. Still other words, farther away 
from the discard, can give a story an old- 
fashioned tinge. The successful writer de- 
velops a fine sense of discrimination in 
regard to doubtful words. 

Take the word “lest.” Good enough oc- 
casionally, but too apt to give your writing 
the flavor of 1915. It is the same with such 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“Unless your writing has the smell of cattle, the sound of bees, 
the color of autumn leaves, it’s for the birds—not farmers.” 


Selling the 


FARM MARKETS 


THE FARM MAGAZINES are a Class apart, 
and, like Venus herself, are all things to 
all people because they appeal to both men 
and women of varied tastes. 

The farm magazines may show the rural 
housewife “How to Decorate Your Walls.” 
In one quick swoop, here are four pub- 
lished ideas which give insight into all the 
women’s service sections of the farm maga- 
zines. These are quotes from captions used 
in a wall-decorating story. 


Ipga 1 


A coin collection gets new interest when coins 
are glued to burlap stretched over a backing. 


A color photograph illustrates framed coins 
in their attractive, homemade maple 
frames. 


Ipga 2 


Your nearby travel agency usually has a surplus 
of colorful posters that would be just the thing 
for that large, bare wall in a den, recreation 
room or office, 


A color photograph shows two bright, 
cheerful posters from the Spanish Travel 
Agency pasted onto a white plaster wall 
above a bookcase and lounge chair. 


Ipga 3 
Postcard reproductions bought at an art museum 
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were trimmed, grouped on large colored mat, and 
framed. Any small pictures, family photographs, 
or snapshots could be treated the same way. 


A color photograph shows a_two-foot 
wooden frame around a light blue mat onto 
which six postcards have been attractively 
arranged and pasted flat. 


IpgEA 4 


A scarf “too pretty to wear” was framed for all 
to see. Stretch the fabric over a firm backing, 
keeping about half an inch overlap turned back 
and secured with glue or tape. 


A color photograph shows a yard-square 
black-bordered frame against a grey wall. 
In the frame is a silk scarf. 


There you have it: cheap, practical and 
attractive ideas based on the theory that 
the rural or farm family are able and will- 
ing to do things themselves. In addition to 
home decorating, articles on cooking, cloth- 
ing, health and child care are used. 

In contrast to the type of article which 
attracts the rural wife is the one that in- 
terests her husband, the farm owner. Here 
is an outline which a free-lance \ ‘riter sub- 
mitted to one of the farm magazines and 
which was promptly accepted. study it be- 
cause it illustrates what the farm editors 
want. 
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Market list starts on page 30. 


To the Editor: 


In our neighborhood there is a farmer who 
makes the best grass silage. He didn’t always 
make it so well. 

Eight years ago he bought a forage harvester 
and started to ensile grass and hay. He kept a 
notebook and entered what happened each year, 
showing his failures and gradual development 
of farm know-how. I have this notebook. 

The first two years he had bulky spots of 
mouldy silage hay and his cows didn’t go for the 
grass silage. He learned to avoid mould, but a test 
showed the protein content of his silage was low. 

At first, he had to hire an extra hand to stamp 
the silage because it was so springy. 

Over the years, he learned what mixtures of 
grass and hay to use for grass silage; at what 
stage to mow his crop; when to wilt it; how fine 
to cut it; what preservative to use under various 
conditions, for instance, when to use a straight 
cob to absorb moisture and when to use molasses 
cr shelled corn to increase fermentation; and 
what dangers exist if three rings are held over 
to next year. 

The latest development in preserving grass 
silage “Sta-fresh” was used by him in 1953 and 
he has the only green silage I ever saw. 

This farmer’s notebook shows what he has 
learned, and before sending the article to you I 
will have it checked by Dr. L. Goman at our 
State University, who wrote the recent book on 
pasture grasses. I will also have it checked by the 
New Holland Machine Co., who make forage 
harvesters for ensiling hay and grasses, and by 


(Continued on page 28) 








You are cordially invited to enter 
the Writer’s Digest Short Story Contest 


30,000 


in 200 prizes 


END in your very best short- 

short or write one now for the 
20th annual Writer’s Digest Short- 
short Story Contest. The contest is 
now open, beginning February Ist, 
and closes April 25th, 1954. 
Scripts may be any length up to 
1,500 words, but not over that 
length. There are no taboos as to 
subject matter, characters, or plots. 
Many of the 3,600 past prize win- 
ners got their very first “break” in 
this contest. The contest is open to 
all writers. 
Three impartial judges will read 
each story entered in the contest, 
and their decision is final. 
As a prizewinner, however, you are 
under no obligation to us, and may 
dispose of your story as you wish. 


OPEN TO ALL WRITERS , 


for short-short stories of 1500 words 


Here are a few points that may help 
you write your story: (1) All varie- 
ties of stories: humorous, children’s 
stories, action, love, fantasy, mys- 
tery, etc., are acceptable; (2) Face 
your character with a real problem 
as close to the beginning of the story 
as possible; (3) Your plot should be 
simple and not rely on coincidence; 
(4) Bring your story alive by show- 
ing emotions and feelings, whether 


humorous or tragic. 


Select story ideas from the life about 
you—people and places you know 
best. Markets are constantly in need 
of short shorts and many entries are 
bought each year. 
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Ist Prize 


$750 Cash 


2nd Prize 


6th Prize 
$75.00 Cash 


7th to 13th Prize 


Brand new 1954 Smith-Corona Port- 
able Typewriter. Sterling model, com- 
ete with Page Gauge, tabulator, 
Ton and carrying case. Re- 


14th to 24th Prize 
- RF a ghey oa Baglin yo Po 
cavelpes and nde fr one Yat fo 
writer. Railway Bae ames paid 


on book muss ship receive 
aint @ @ a 6 aah. 


25th Prize 


To give you Ge Cop soph oft Gas 

story, Writer's Digest will 
y a babysitter to sit with your babies. 
Maximum 60 hours id a man 
win, Writer’s Digest will furnish him 
room and board for one week away 
from wife and kids. 


26th Prize 
3 cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 
27th to 35th Prize 


A detailed and personal criticism of 
ae eee oe ee 's Digest edi- 
torial x 


36th to 40th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word im your story. 


41st to 50th Prize 


Sour selection of any writer’s text or 


= Coats Sone we 910,00 listed in 
e Book-For-Writers a) ae 
each month in Writer's om 


51st to 60th Prize 


A writer’s deluxe | 5 
for this ae gh white fe oad 
paper, secon 

erasers, file lees etc., im — 
amounts and of of the highes highest quality. 


61st to 80th Prize 


A useful and ever-ready desk pen set 
particularly 9d for ” enleng ac 
ceptance chi 


81st to 100th Prize 
The 1954 edition of the WRITER’S 


100th to 199th Prize 


Certificate of Merit recording the place 
your story won in the contest. 


200th Prize 


One private eye, with gat. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1. All short-short stories must be original, unpublished, and 
mo more than 1,500 words in length; typed or neatly 


separately 


Oe eaet Sy any can wetiee, Stories can be mailed 





written. nN ee eee S. AR ctaciss ve in the exclusive of the individual 
2. Entrants must enclose with their story 2 summer he of WRITER'S DIGEST. Toke ~ 


a subscription 
Gaon, nasal, ‘cs eaten) to WHITES DOOMET. will be Sateen os ean ab Gaallle Ga ant Tatas aie 
A four months’ one dollar subscription entitles the sub- August 30, 1954. 
scriber to enter one story in this contest. A $2.50 one closes midnigh Three 
year subscription entitles the subscriber to enter two ‘rs eae tae oo s+. - 


stories in this contest. No more than two stories can is now open. stories now. 


The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
| $3,000 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Obie 


Sir: 


| I am entering the WRITER'S DIGEST Short-Short Story Contest. 
Contest (check which) ( ) Enclosed is my four month's $1.00 subscription with ONE story. 
( ) Raclosed is my ome year $2.50 subscription with TWO stories. 
I cnet 2uchgn that coeds Maint tile te 
| DAIEED oo a voc ccceccvceseccices sececcs cocsesce seq pinch ass. sssann <aanne 
| Blank 
0 Zome...... ee ee ee 


| Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new {[]; my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it (]; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription []. 
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the Marietta Co., who make silos. 

The article will run from 1,000 to 2,500 words, 
depending on the details you want. My price is 
$100 if the article is not used and your usual 
rates (which I would appreciate knowing) if the 
piece is used. I am not a photographer but I will 
accompany your photographer or show you snap- 
shots of the setup at this farm. 


I checked the last 8 issues of the 4 national 
farm magazines and find 3 articles on grass silage. 
Titles, issues and pages are attached. 


I plan to write this article in 8 steps, each step 
covering one year’s experience, with a summary 
at the end, 

Howard Ahlers 


The above outline neatly packages the 
work-and-do type article the farm maga- 
zines want for the male audience. Editors 
in this field have the following genera] ob- 
jections to the articles and ideas for articles 
that they receive: 

1. Article is too thin. It contains perhaps 
six paragraphs of information that is useful, 
and overwriting takes care of the remaining 
1,500 words. 


2. Idea is a repeat on what has pre- 
viously been used. 

3. Article is removed from the reader in- 
terest of the audience covered by the maga- 
zine—either geographically or in subject 
matter, 

4. Article is too finely aimed at a small 
segment of the magazine’s readers. 


5. Idea is too general and leaves the 
reader without specific knowledge of what 
to do in order to run one of his farm opera- 
tions more profitably. 


6. Article lacks the research and detail 
to back up its assertions. 
Both editors and farmers can catch a 


phoney. 





Postponed Until April — 


Part II of BABY BOOM HITS BOOK BUSI- 
ngss, by Pauline Bloom, has been re- 
scheduled for the April issue of WrrrEr’s 
Dicest. Because of her father’s death, 
Miss Bloom was unable to keep her ap- 
pointments with the juvenile book editors. 











If you are doing a story on hogs, put on 
your galoshes, old clothes and go out and 
work with the man that you are quoting. 
Work with him for a day or a week until 
you know how he talks. Find out the 
little things that he says and does that he 
couldn’t possibly tell you if you saw him in 
town or in his house. If your writing 
doesn’t have the smell of cattle, the sound 
of bees, and the color of autumn leaves, 
it’s for the birds—not farmers. 


Don’t be sketchy. Such a statement as 
“Joe sees that the cow’s udder is properly 
washed” assumes that every farmer knows 
how to wash an udder so as to produce 
clean milk. He doesn’t, or there wouldn’t 
be so much milk docked at the creamery 
for odor, taste and high bacteria count. 
Tell how Joe does it—step by step. Joe 
has made it a rule to keep his cows clipped 
—winter and summer. That makes the 
wiping off of the udder much easier. He 
uses “Cow Towels.” They are disposable 
paper towels. And he uses clean ones for 
each cow. The towels sell three for a penny 
but he feels they are well worth it. He 
uses the two pail system, one for the clean 
warm water and one for the sanitizing 
agent. Joe likes Thermo-San because he 
Says it is easier on the buckets and his 
hands, He uses two towels for each cow, 
one to wash with and one to dry her off— 
and so on. 

It is this detail that is the hallmark of 
the selling farm writer. 


One of the crosses farm magazine editors 
have to bear is the nature of their circula- 
tion. The hundred or more farm magazines 
(with the exception of Farm Quarterly, 
which is hardly a free-lance market) appeal 
to a mass audience composed about 30% 
of rural, non-farm-owning residents and 
70% farm-owning or farm-working people, 
The 30% segment frequently have a small 
farm interest that may gross them $500 to 
$1,000 income, but the major part of their 
income comes from store or factory work. 
The editorial problem is how to appeal to 
all readers. 

The reader literacy of the mass farm 
magazines is not as high as that of urban 
mass magazines such as Ladies’ Home 
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Journal, Life, or Holiday. One reason is 
that farm magazine circulation is secured 
by mailing letters addressed “Rural Box 
Holder” to the 9,800,000 RFD box holders 
in the country, a considerable portion of 
whom live in areas where the percentage of 
people who finish high school is low. Rural 
schools, as a whole, are not quite as good as 
metropolitan schools and this fact, too, 
affects the literacy of the mass farm maga- 
zine circulation. 


The literacy factor makes for a style of 
writing that is direct, even clipped. It is 
without literary affectation and to the 
point, Pleasant, cheerful good humor is al- 
ways welcome but rare; sardonic, Yankee 
humor can be used when it doesn’t cut the 
magazine’s interests. The literary style of 
the farm magazines is burdened down by 
articles written by State University pro- 
fessors. No matter how many times their 
copy is rewritten, it tends to shine with 
pedantry. 


From Successful Farming, here’s a recent 
example of the direct style the farm publica- 
tions prefer when they can get it. It is the 
lead from an article, “Big Business on 120 
Acres,” by Wayne E. Swegle. 

Donald DenAdel has only 120 acres of rolling 
Marion County, Iowa, land—but he doesn’t want 
any more. And if you took a look at his income 
figures you might say he doesn’t need any more. 
Incomewise, he’s pushing a lot of farmers with 
160’s and 240’s in his section of the state. 


Except for Country Gentleman, Farm 
Journal, Successful Farming and Farm 
Quarterly, the farm magazines are sectional 
or state circulated. Articles, therefore, must 
concern areas in which the magazines are 
read. Almost every advertising agency has 
a copy of Standard Rate and Data, which 
lists all the farm magazines and, in a sepa- 
rate section, shows how much circulation 
they have in each state. Here is a good way 
for a writer to discover the geographical 
direction a farm magazine’ s policy will take. 
Stop in at any agency and ask 
the girl to let you look at Standard Rate 
and Data for five or ten minutes. Be sure 
to ask for the farm magazine volume, as 
there are other volumes for business papers 
and for radio and TV. 
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PLANNED 
SUCCESS 


one week 


FREE 
TRIAL 
OFFER 


SUCCESS IS ELUSIVE -- A WILL-O-THE-WISP, 
TANTALIZINGLY CLOSE -- YET JUST OUT 
OF REACH. SUCCESS IS NEVER ACHIEVED 
BY CHANCE, YOU MUST HAVE A DEFINITE 


PLAN. HOW TO RAISE 
YOUR OWN SALARY 


A fascinating NEW book by Napoleon Hill, 
reveals to you the 17 basic, proven principles 
of success, based on the experiences of some of 
the world’s wealthiest men. By applying these 
principles to YOUR LIFE, you can chart your 


own course—set your own goal 95 
only $3 








—and get what ever you desire 
from life. 


READ THIS REMARKABLE te, 
BOOK ONE WEEK FREE! 
The cost is se small—the benefits so great. 
Fill in’ and mail the coupon NOW! 








PREE TRIAL COUPON—MAIL TODAY 





Napoleon Nill Associates, Dept. 5-A 
A division of W. Clement Stone Enterprises 
5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me for a WEEK’S FREE 
TRIAL a copy of HOW TO RAISE YOUR OWN SALARY. 

















Farm Markets — The Top Six 


Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 
Kansas. Ralph Foster, managing editor. 
Prefers Midwestern items since circulation 
is largest in Midwest. Appeals to stock and 
grain farmers mainly. Editor Foster buys 
feature articles directed at farmers or farm 
homemakers, 1,500 words maximum. He 
says: “We consider pieces on new or un- 
usual farming methods, gadgets and devices 
that make the work easier, homemaking 
helps. We buy good Kodachromes and black- 
and-whites (minimum size for the latter, 
5x7) and prefer pictures with our articles. 
Our homemaker’s department buys features, 
recipes, work-saving suggestions, and family 
stories.” No news items, feature fiction, and 
very few fillers or verses wanted. Pay here 
varies with quality and length but is on ac- 
ceptance. 


Country Gentleman, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Robert H. Reed, editor. 
Slanted to the top-half general farmers and 
ranchers in all sections of the United States. 
Editor Reed says: “We make no appeal 
whatever to the marginal farmer or to the 
specialist in unusual crops with limited mar- 
ket possibilities. We prefer articles of about 
2,000 words, especially those of a how-to- 
do-it or how-it-was-done nature that are of 
practical value and wide general applica- 
tion. Basically, our readers want to know: 
(1) How to. operate with lower production 
costs and imereased production; (2) how to 
reduce man-hours of labor; (3) how to 
make operations more profitable. We can 
also use short reports on new methods of 
disease control, pest control, on new varic- 
ties of crops, and on methods of improving 





farm efficiency. We buy pictures with ar- 
ticles if they are of professional quality and 
help bring the text into focus. We seldom 
run a picture without text.” The “Gent” 
uses one piece of fiction a month—12 a year. 
Length on these runs 3,500 to 4,000 words. 
Subjects are not limited to farm interests, 
but nothing brittle or sophisticated will sell. 
Overstocked here on fillers and verse; very 
few news items bought. Most farm woman’s 
material is either staff-written or handled 
by regulars. Periodically, this department 
can use a good food piece or children’s 
story. At present it is overloaded with stories 
on community improvement. Top pay, on 
acceptance, but Reed won’t quote rates on 
articles. Short items are bought by the word, 
longer ones by the column or page. Base 
rate on fiction: $850 for beginners. 

How to sell Country Gentleman? Reed 
says: “Most would-be contributors have 
altogether too little knowledge of our read- 
ers’ needs and tastes. Farming is highly tech- 
nical these days and few writers have the 
knowledge to write intelligently of present- 
day farm problems. Moreover, contributors 
do not study past issues to familiarize them- 
selves with our needs. Other big reasons for 
rejection: (1) We've covered the subject 
before; (2) we have it on hand waiting 
publication; (3) the material is too far 
afield for us.” 


Farm Journal, West Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Arthur H. Jenkins, 
editor. Published in three editions—Central- 
East, South, and Far West. Material may 
relate to any section. Some free-lance ma- 
terial of all types—features, shorter pieces, 
news items (agricultural and household 
only), verse up to 16 lines, occasional 4- to 
6-line humor—is bought, but it’s always best 
to query here. Illustrations are bought with 
articles and color photos for covers. Since 
most fiction is purchased through agents, 
the editor discourages unsolicited fiction 
submissions. A department called “Farmer’s 
Wife” covers the entire household field in 
country homes. Rates vary, with minimum 
about 10 cents a word, on acceptance. Allow 
about three weeks for a report. 
(Continued on page 77) 





















































ARE YOU GOING NOWHERE FAST WITH YOUR BOOK? 


If you are serious about getting 
it published, here is the kind of 
help that will do it. 


HEN I ARRANGE your manuscript for publication, you 
always receive more than I promise—never less. Consider the 
case of Mrs. Frances Lloyd, of San Franciseo, who, with her 

daughter, Shirley, is writing what promises to become a great novel. 
Says Mrs. Lloyd, regarding my thirty-one page analysis: 


“We are overwhelmed at the vast amount of help 
you have given us! I have had courses in writing in high 
school and in college, but your analysis was more com- 
prehensive and taught me more than any of the full 
term courses I ever had. 


“Believe me, your guide will be beside our type- 
writer, and we will probably memorize it before we get 
through with it! 


“Thank you, again, and don’t be at all surprised 
if we call for help again. You certainly have an under- 
standing of your art and the ability to make it clear to 
others.” 
To make your book publishable, it may require the type of 
instruction I gave Mrs. Lloyd, or it may need an editing job or a 
professional rewrite. 


Among my clients whose first books will be released this Spring 
are: Louis Carrozzi (personal experience), Bernard Ederer (Alaskan 
story), William Britigan (self-help volume) and Ethel MePherrin 
(juvenile). I shall tell you more about them later. 


Send me your book manuscript with $5.00 for an accurate and 
prompt appraisal, or write for my free folder entitled “Literary Help,” 
which describes in detail how I work with authors. 


CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 








Bone- Yard Boners 


(Continued from page 23) 


words as “beloved,” “dastardly,” “repose,” 
“revelry,” “fortnight”—yes, and in some in- 
stances the keen writer feels unable to use 
“purchase,” “dare,” “cheery,” “rendered,” 
“doom,” “sad,” “weary.” And hundreds 
more. More often than not, it is the way 
these words are combined with others that 
gives your writing the death touch. In 
other words, it is your style. 


I can’t take you into the cemetery of 
cliches. They have been treated many times 
in this magazine, and would-be writers go 
right on using “sigh of relief,” “clear as a 
bell,” “cold fury,” “doomed to disappoint- 
ment.” I, therefore, dismiss cliches with a 
few I took from Kendall’s Santa Fe Expedi- 
tion, published in 1844. “Sold for a song” 
was neighbor to “a hand of iron.” “A thing 
of the past” was no more so than “hot and 
sultry.” All trite in 1844! 





281 ~=«INT. 


The movies are way ahead of magazines 
and books in the matter of up-to-dateness, 
especially in dialog. Crowding a long story 
into 75 minutes compels a screenplay writer 
to boil down his talk and, at the same time, 
to fit his story to all manner of people in 
many parts of the world. The screenplay 
writer must make his characters spit it out 
plain and straight. Now and then, corn 
creeps in. Usually it gets there through 
a studio writer who is paid $1000 or $2000 
a week and whose work is sold before he 
starts to write. Those of us who sell over 
the heads of these studio boys can’t afford 
to peddle corn. 


You can learn from the movies how to 
keep sentences short. Simple. Direct. To 
illustrate the terseness of movie dialog, here 
is section 281 of Lone Hand, released in 
1953 (Universal-International Pictures), 
screenplay by Joseph Hoffman: 


FARMHOUSE—ALL=-PURPOSE ROOM 


A bunk house has been erected near the window, which 
now serves Joshua, since his father and mother (step- 


mother) now occupy the bedroom. 


Joshua stands at the 


window in his nightshirt looking out after his father. 
CAMERA PULLS BACK as Sarah Jane, belting a wrap around 
her nightgown,enters from bedroom and looks out over 
Joshua's shoulder. Her brow furrows perplexedly. 


SARAH JANE 
Where's your father going? 


JOSHUA 


(hesitantly) 


He — he said he had some business 


to ‘tend to. 


SARAH JANE 
What kind of business? 


JOSHUA 


He didn't tell me. 


SARAH JANE 


(troubled) 


He didn't even have coffee—didn't even 


Say goodbye to me. 
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Wins $250 


“If I hadn’t had your course I 
would never have dared to compete 
in such fast company. What I learned 
I put into practice and it certainly 
has paid . Thanks a million for 
your patience.”’ 

MRS. L. B. LEWIS, 
Anna, Illinois 





In 6 Months 7 pulmer-Treliied 


Wins $100 


“Before I began your course, I 
couldn’t think up plots. Now, I can- 
not find time to write the ideas I 
have for stories and articles. Your 
coursé covers everything thoroughly. 

RAY T. THOMPSON, 
Edmonton, Canada 





~ New Writers Win $1800 


You Too May Make Money Writing Stories, 
Articles, Plays, for Magazines, TV-Radio and Pictures 


In checking over our files recently, I discov- 
ered that in a 6-month period, 7 of our grad- 
uates had won $1800 in prize competitions. 


l. Mrs. A. L. F., N. ¥.—$500 in a “Modern 
Romances” competition. 


2. Ray T. Thompson of Edmonton, Can- 
ada—$100 in “New Liberty” contest. 

3. Harold A. Seward of Easton, Pa. — 
$500 in Freedom League competition. 

4. Mrs. Helen Hadley of Greenfield, Iowa 
$100 and, 


5. Mrs. L. B. Lewis of Anna, Ill.—$250 
and, 


6. J. M., of Montana—$100—all three in 
McFadden contests. 


7. Mrs. Pauline B. Watson of Beaumont 
—$250 in a true story contest. 


How does this success compare with your 
own? Are you satisfied with the sales you 
make and the money you receive? Maybe 
all you need is the professional technique 
we teach at Palmer Institute. 


We'll Teach You at Home 
For Extra or Full-Time Income 


Many of our new writers are surprised at 
their success—but we aren’t! Because we 
firmly believe we have the finest course, and 
the most conscientious staff of instructors 
imaginable. So if you really want to learn, 
we'll do everything we possibly can and then 
some to help you. Also if you don’t show 
ability, we'll tell you—quickly, so you won't 
be wasting money, time and hope. Isn’t that 
fair enough! 





Send For My Book 


I can’t tell you all the things you want 
to know in an ad but I'll gladly send 
you my 40-page book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,” which ex- 
plains how we make learning easier, 
what your opportunities are in all 
fields, magazines, papers, T.V.-radio, 
pictures, and what successful writers 
say about us. I'll bet you find it so 
interesting, informative, and encour- 
aging that it may be the turning point 
in your life. Send for it, read it and let 
me know. Here’s a handy coupon— 
send it right now. 

Barton A. STEBBINS, Pres. 


wees) Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Established 1917 
Member: National 
Home Study Council Approved 
4 Desk J-34 For 
«j) Hollywood 28, Calif. Veterans 
1680 No. Sycamore 


FREE Barton A. Stebbins, Pres. 

Palmer Institate of Authorship 
Desk J-34, 1680 No, Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Please sénd your book telling how your home-study 
training helps new writers get started, and expérienced 
writers increase their income: Confidential. No salesmen 
will call. 


























JOSHUA 


(mumbling) 


Guess he didn't want to wake you. 


SARAH JANE 
When did he say he'd be back? 


JOSHUA 
(averting his gaze) 
Said he might be gone all day. 


Sarah Jane studies the boy, sensing something is amiss. 


SARAH JANE 


Look at me, Joshua. 


As the boy forces his gaze to meet hers: 


SARAH JANE 
Are you keeping something from me? 


JOSHUA 


(gulping) 
No — ma'am. 


Sarah Jane looks at him a moment, still not satisfied. 
Then she puts an affectionate hand over his shoulder. 


SARAH JANE 
Get dressed and I'll fix you some 


breakfast. 


JOSHUA 


All right, Ma. 


SARAH JANE 


(tenderly) 


That's the first time you've called 


me Ma. 


She bends down and draws the boy to her. 


The above scene depicts a crisis in the 
lives of three people. For the first time 
the boy melts toward his new stepmother. 
The father is riding off at daylight to join 
an outlaw band. The boy knows it, his 
stepmother only suspects it. Neither knows 
yet that the father is a Pinkerton man. 
Lacking this knowledge, the boy Joshua 
is heartbroken over what his dad is doing. 
Notice that in a fairly short exchange of 
words Joshua and Sarah Jane hurry the 
story through the crisis and project both 
boy and woman into deep dismay. The 
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DISSOLVE TO 


longest speech has only 11 words. 

Old-fashioned style is by no means the 
only sin from the past. You can be old- 
fashioned in your handling of a love scene, 
no matter how modern your story is other- 
wise. You know, I’m sure, that you can’t 
keep Her dove-minded and unkissed. Nor 
coy and blushing. Do you know that you 
might do better to make her take the 
initiative? 

Your boy born in 1930 must be real 
1954. He must be a product of our aver- 
age high school and college and of our 
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THERE'S NO 
TRICK TO IT! 


But there’s magic in the way we can 
take your book and make it a success. 
It’s just the combination of a basically 
a poppy TE, 
oO years of experience, un 

led facilities, and a top-notch staff who 
put a tremendous amount of thought, 


“leg: 
peomeins and SELLING each book we pub- 
ish. No other subsidy publisher offers you all this— 


EDITING Every word checked for punctuation, grammar, ete. Experienced editors and 
proofreaders to assure you of a technically perfect book. 


PRODUCTION Because we have our own streamlined plant and can handle your book 
production completely . . . from typesetting through to binding, we offer subsidies up to 
35% lower. 


DISTRIBUTION Through extensive contacts, developed during our 30 years in the 
field, with wholesalers, bookstores, schools, libraries, book clubs, movies and TV—your book 
gets to all the right places—at the right times! 


PUBLICITY Newspaper releases, reviews, promotion pieces, autograph parties, personal 
appearances—all for SALES! We get results! 


ADVERTISING Watch for attractive, hard-hitting ads in the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
N. Y. TIMES, HERALD TRIBUNE, RETAIL BOOKSELLER, LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
ALASKA SPORTSMAN, and many more .. . all at no cost to you! 


’ 
¢ 

; 

¢ 

4 WHY NOT YOUP 

: BABIES NEED THERS TOO FROM THE DIARY OF DR. CHRISTIANITY AND AMERI- 
by Rbod logs—"'t_ would be Cputee ico Philip Sher—  CA'S_ SOCIAL. PROBLEMS by 
4] tions to parent education . . . will BR) lucid and in- analysis of Christies social responsi- 
’ Coates So 08 enanns 50 aaa teresting, smanner. “The language is Giity Gat & cee one 
. "Br Victor &. Levine 4; aed af ae 
4 Ida Klein Steinberg corning World-Herald. Political and Soci 
’ N.Y. Herald-Tribune Genin” pidheathes Sctense Academy 
é 

; Write today to Department D-14 for free booklet, PUBLISHING YOUR BOOK, 
§ or send your manuscript for a prompt report. (No obligation.) 

; 

' 11 WEST 42nd ST. 

, NEW YORK CITY 

é 

; 
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American life. As with every rule of writ- 
ing, you can make exceptions. A good 
exception would be, say, Sam Colter reared 
in Bavaria because his father was there 
as a technical expert. Sam, home now, 
has European ideas about a woman’s place 
and the behavior of girls. He falls in love 
with Mary who graduated from college 
cheer leader to passenger plane stewardess. 
Tough job, Sam. Good story, Author. 

Watch those settings. A setting can make 
your story or novel old-fashioned. For ex- 
ample, your boy and girl can’t spend a 
quiet evening at home—unless they’ve 
turned out the lights. Better put them in 
places which carry glamor and high reader 
interest in themselves. Or in places which 
give the feel of strength, of the dramatic, 
of vibrant life. 

You may see an occasional story—so 
good it gets published despite its setting— 
in which Mable and Mont meet on the 
beach and fall in love. Good setting once, 
worn out now, If you must put them under 
an umbrella on a beach, at least take them 
away from Coney Island. 

In 1912 it would have been old-fashioned 
to start your story with Bill seeing Blanche 
home from church on Sunday night. In 
1954 Bill hasn’t taken Blanche to church 
for so long that it might be an entirely new 
pitch to American readers, The new out 
of the old. 

The good old parlor was out of our read- 
ing about the time Kaiser Wilhelm came 
in. Somebody could revive that parlor, but 
that somebody must be young in mind and 
heart, no matter what his actual age. If 
grandma does it, she must combine adroitly 
her sweet days in the parlor with modern 
lack of sentimentality and awareness. If she 
tells it straight, it'll never sell. 

So it’s treatment, you see. You can put 
a story anywhere, any time, if you have 
the touch. 

And we have cycles. The public gets 
tired of certain types of stories and people 
and settings, One year war stories are out. 
While they are out, some genius comes up 
with a brilliant war story and brings war 
stories back. But with something new and 
vital and big to reverse the trend. Keep 
sensitive to public taste and preference. 


Keep your mind fresh. I know of no 
way to market a mind which is unable to 
understand market demands. 


Plots can be old-fashioned, too. A plot 
can concern itself with outworn problems. 
The message stories and novels may derive 
from our tremendous sociological head- 
aches, but the alert writer knows that these 
big themes have been pretty well sold out 
in Grapes of Wrath, in Pinky, in Native 
Son, in Gentleman’s Agreement, and in 
99 others, some fairly recent. The public 
doesn’t go much for message books and 
stories any more, unless, of course, Steinbeck 
or some other member of royalty “messages” 
us again. 


Plots without any sociological message are 
just as liable to be outworn. Boy meets girl, 
boy loses girl, boy gets girl—all in the same 
old way. Little new in the how of the meet- 
ing. Less new in his loss. Nothing new in 
the getting. Worse still, just a boy and girl. 
Not a boy who has drive and a new way 
of fighting. Not a girl with so much to her 
that a boy will go after her with all he 
has. Sometimes the strength of your char- 
acters alone can lift a mediocre plot into 
magazine pages. But even stories with 
strong characters can’t be hurt by fresh 
plots. 


A plot can be screened through the mind 
of a writer burdened with abandoned ideas. 
Drinking today may be a vital sociological 
problem, but few of us care to read a 
story burdened with, “Lips that touch 
liquor shall never touch mine.” Although 
America has turned somewhat more to 
religion, few of us will read a story filled 
with the fervor of a religious zealot. What- 
ever religious impact you put over today 
must carry tolerance, understanding, 
breadth—with no heavy doses, 


Stories and novels are no place for pet 
themes of the author. If you must preach, 
get a pulpit. Are you convinced that our 
judicial system is all shot through with graft 
and politics? No editor will let you slip 
that one over, even sugar-coated. Are you 
burning to clean out labor unions? Save 
your fury. John Q thinks maybe labor 
unions are all right. Do you believe that 
young people today are too sophisticated, 
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WE MAY NOT LET 
YOU TAKE OUR 
COURSE IN WRITING! 


While we cannot pretend—nor can anyone else, truthfully 
—that we can tell just who will succeed or fail at writing, 
we do know there are many people who cannot get any 
value out of our home study course. When such people 
enroll in our writing course, we ask them to drop out and, 
naturally we give them back their money. Sometimes they 
complete two or three assignments before we can decide. 
Sometimes we can make up our minds after correcting the 
first test. Then we write them letters like this (all taken 


out of current files): 


“After examination of your 
vocabulary test, we must 
soarenyung cancel your 
course . 


“I really do not believe 
you can get enough out of 
this course to make it 
worth your while. I am 
enclosing a check for $105, 


“2. you need more train- 


ing in English before you 
can really profit from the 
assignments. We shall, of 
course, send you a refund 
of the $47 you have paid.” 
“ - your progress since 
enrolling does not seem to 
merit the expense of the 


Our Staff Includes 





ROBERT SMITH 


Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image; 

One Winter in Boston; Writing 
Fiction ; Little League Catcher 
Heroes of Base 


short stories. 

ROBERT ARTHUR, well 
: writer of detective fic- 
Mutual Broed pany 
former editor Faweett 
and Street & ica- 
tions; short stories in Argosy, 
Collisrs, Blue Bost, ote. 


IA. WOODFORD, author 
Error; Writer's 

Cramp: mp: &0 published » — 

a pom A writer for M. word. 








a refund of all you have course . . . Our check Waroers and Universal Films. 
paid to date.” enclosed .. . full refund.” ~~. ree ‘ul writers and 


But to those students whom we do accept, we 
offer lively, up to date, professional instruction, 
for spare time work at home. Ours is a real 
writers’ course because the Magazine Institute 
is completely owned, staffed, and operated by 
working writers and editors. These men and 
women, all identified fully in our literature, 
correct your assignments, criticise your manu- 
scripts, answer your questions, offer you their 
unvarnished opinions of the progress you are 
making and their honest estimate of your 
chances for success. 


e HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT 
STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to 
learn to write the way famous writers did—by 
writing continually under the patient direction 
a a apy writer or editor. 

‘ou work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticized and corrected by a suc- 
cessful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly 
or as rapidly as you wish, You may concentrate 
on fiction or non-fiction. Before long, you are 
turning out, under our direction, short stories, 
articles, sketches, whatever you seem best fitted 
to do. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 
e Write for the FREE aa describing the 
pwn er Institute plan, and providing other 


uirers also receive the BEST JOB IN THE 
WORLD, which lists unsolicited testimonials 
from successful Magazine Institute students, 
Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW. 











The 
Magazine 
Institute, Inc. 


Rockefeller Center 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 20, N. Y. 
(Licensed by the State of New York) 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





The MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 83-F. 

50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center 
New York 30, N. Y. 


Please send, without obligation, your current 
catalog to: 
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too concerned with sex? Better make a new 
and less biased evaluation, for in the main 
these young people are your raw material. 
No good raw material, no salable goods. 
The business of theme needs examination 
here. A good theme tuned to tomorrow 
may help sell a story day after tomorrow. 
What is a new theme? Any new, modern 
concept regarding life—which a lot of peo- 
ple must face in their current living. An 
old challenge in new form is just as good. 
The girl of 1890 had the problem of to kiss 
or not kiss before she married the guy want- 
ing the kisses. Her granddaughter’s problem 
is more likely to be found among those 
treated by Dr. Kinsey. Same problem, basic- 
ally. Those 23 GI’s who decided to stay 
with the Commies were smack up against 
something new. Yet their problem was the 
old one of a soldier going over to the enemy 
—good for the Civil War, for the Trojan 
Wars. Few themes are new. Most themes 
are old ones with new angles. Probably 
these old-new themes are better than any 
really new theme you might come up with, 
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such as the right of an unmarried woman 
to have a baby if she wants one. Even that 
theme is not new. Just new with us. 

A great deal of all this, style, plot, theme, 
comes right down to the author’s approach. 
Are you a reformer? Not much room for 
you in the American scene. Are you mor- 
bid and heavy? Less room for you. Do you 
bemoan the passing of the good old days? 
Do you love words for their own sake, espe- 
cially big words? And long, beautiful 
sentences? Writing may not be your calling. 

Can you understand human frailties, try 
to help but do so entertainingly, without 
scolding or griping? Can you poke fun at 
yourself? Be tolerant of a wild boy’s spree? 
Find good in a bad woman? Admit there 
may be another side to an argument? Can 
you strip your story down to track-suit 
style, throw away overcoat and long under- 
wear? Each “yes” you can score helps 
qualify you to write and sell stories today. 
Hide your age when you write. Don’t stamp 
your stuff “40 or over” or “not quite 20.” 
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IT MAKES SENSE 


to choose a publisher who can offer 
your book these exclusive features 


Saw My Savior 


Filith Borden ¢ 


His Hand Against 
Every Man 


HERE | 
WE cA | 


PAGEANT PRESS 
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Send today for our free 
booklet which will give 
you full details of our 
uuaique publishing plan. 
Or better still, send your 
manuscript for a prompt 
(only one week) report. 
No obligation, of course. 


ESTABLISHED FIRM Rated officially among the top 10 publishers 
in the U.S. for total number of books published (we publish more 
books annually than Simon & Shuster or Random House among 
others), Pageant Press is backed by years of experience and has a 
thoroughly capable staff. 


INDIVIDUAL DESIGN Every detail of each and every title is 
individually planned to reflect the theme of the particular book. 
Our books win high praise continually from typographers, booksellers 
and reviewers. 


“As a printer I can attest to the excellence and individuality of design 
I have noticed in your hundreds of titles."—J. H. LaForge. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING We are the only cooperative firm to 
provide national display advertising for every book published, at no 
extra cost to the author. We believe such advertising is necessary 
to sales and take dozens of illustrated pages yearly in publications 
such as “Retail Bookseller,’ “N. Y. Times,” “Library Bulletin,” 
“Saturday Review of Literature,” etc. 


“Since Pageant Press is the only cooperative publishing firm to offer 
such ads without extra cost to me I decided to have you publish my 
book. I've never regretted it!”—Mary Gallagher. 


LOWER SUBSIDIES Despite extra advantages offered by Pageant 
Press, our subsidies average from 25 to 30% lower than firms which 
do not offer any advertising. We eliminate overhead “frills” and 
depend heavily upon book sales. 


“P’'m glad I persevered in my ‘testing,’ for Pageant Press offers more 
for a much lower subsidy. You people really must sell books to make 
up the difference.”—John Burke. 


PROMPT SERVICE Our books are usually published in one-third 
to one-half the time required by other firms. The answer lies in 
larger editorial and production staffs and greater printing facilities. 
We report on manuscripts in one week. 

“The ‘Menehunes’ arrived yesterday—out ten days before schedule!” 
—Vivian L. Thompson. 





130 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. ¥. 
CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Burns & MacEachern 
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Repsook, with a monthly circulation of 
2,027,025, buys for men and women in the 
young adult group—18 to 35. 

Reader identification is important—as, for 
example, in the personal narrative showing 
how a character has met and solved a prob- 
lem. Article situations and conflicts should 
be familiar to the reader, and controversial, 
expose pieces are welcome if they deal with 
problems that can be easily recognized and 
understood by an audience of this age level. 
Light humor is often used, particularly in 
short lengths. The average lead article length 
is 4000 to 5000 words, but shorter features 
of 2000 words are also bought. Payment 
is high. Writers should send material or 
ideas to Hal Baron, articles editor, or to 
Bill Hart, senior editor. 

Fiction for Redbook tan deal with light 
romance, marital conflict, social conscious- 
ness, unusual locales, etc., but thére must 
be a strong appeal to both men and women 
in the young adult group. Full-length novels 
of about 42,000 words are in demand and 
bring about $7,500. Two-parters and serials 
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are used infrequently. Lilian Kastendike, 
fiction editor, also uses short stories of about 
5000 words and short-shorts from 1200 to 
1400 words. Redbook’s address: 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 16, is experimenting with a new 
science fiction department. Basil Davenport 
of the Book of the Month Club will act as 
advisory editor. Writers experienced in the 
science fiction field are welcome and should 
address their manuscripts to the Editors. 


“Joint Control”—Their Motto 


Over 260 million paperbacks were dis- 
tributed in 1953. Royalty payments to 
authors on these editions have been the 
subject of repeated attack in the past year 
by the Authors Guild, which has practically 
hailed a couple of the newer publishers as 
heroes for paying 8c a copy, instead of the 
usual rate of 2c. 

On January 18, the Guild and the Mys- 
tery Writers of America met at the Barbi- 
zon Plaza Hotel to discuss the issue. Wil- 
liam Shirer was chairman and the speakers 
were Rex Stout, Christopher La Farge, Ann 
Petry, Bruno Fischer, and John Brick. The 
crux of the discussion was the importance 
to the writer of joint control with the pub- 
lisher over paperback rights. A few pub- 
lishers have been willing to grant this con- 
trol, some have no decided policy, others— 
so far—have refused. Since MWA and the 
Authors Guild are not—like the Screen 
Writers—trade unions, they cannot force 
discipline on members signing with publish- 
ers who do not permit joint control. The 
two organizations, however, can dissemi- 
nate information and there will be a fur- 
ther circularization of publishers so that 
eventually there may be light as well as 
heat on the subject of joint control. 

A British edition of Esquire is due May 
14. Richard D. Kravitz, American director 
of the British edition, is in charge of the 
editorial production departments. 

Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, 
is looking for non-fiction adventure pieces 
in lengths from 2000 to 4000 words. The 


contemporary slant is preferred on these 





SETS Cem 


..in results—not misleading promises. 
Exposition Press, the world's largest 
subsidy publisher and the sixth-largest 
U. S. publisher (Publishers’ Weekly), 
has compiled the outstanding record of 
sellouts, book club selections, magazine 
digests and foreign reprints. Here is 
convincing proof—backed by facts. 


month after month 


EXPOSITION 
LEADS THE FIELD 





BOOK CLUB 
SELECTION FOR MARCH Exposition’s THE PAGEANT OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


National Travel Book Club by Sheridan H. Garth and James W. Kirk ($5) 


This book (now in its fourth edition) was rejected by other 
publishers, but Exposition’s alert editorial staff recognized 
its potentials. Our promotion staff arranged one of the most 
spectacular publication-day book “launchings” in publish- 
ing history! Seventy press, radio and ‘TV representatives 
attended the press party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord, 
and witnessed movie-TV star Wendy Barrie “launch” the 
book with the traditional champagne bottle. National feature 
stories, followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book 
into its fourth edition just eight months after publication. 
The attendant publicity, incidentally, helped Mr, Garth ob- 
tain a coveted appointment as a New York Herald Tribune 
Club Lecturer. 














Pe Sy RATS 





Verse, edited by 
Beatrice M. Murphy 
($3). Published in 
1951, sold steadily 
ond proved that 
even poetry can be 



















ter, by Frank M. 
Field, D.D. ($3). A 
beautifully illus- 
trated Biblical trav- 
elogue, welcomed 























TEACH 

YOUR CHILD 

RHYTHM JESUS WALKED TO READ 

An Anthology of Through the Holy By Mary A. Cox ($2). 
Contemporary Negro Land with the Mas- Origingl and unpre- 


cedented, it was 
widely recommend- 
ed by educators and 
librarians. National 
publicity and inten- 
sive direct mail re- 





by clergy and ley- 
men. - 





sulted in a quick 


profitable. 
sellout. 























EXPOSITION CAN HELP YOU PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Every book at Exposition Press receives individual, sales-producing promotion from 
our experienced editorial-publicity-sales staff—the same team that has so success- 
fully promoted many books. Whatever type ef book you’ve written—specialized or 
general, fiction, non-fiction, poetry, religious, controversial—we ean help you. 


j Our new 48 page illustrated brochure, YOU CAN PUBLISH 
FREE! YOUR BOOK, removes the mystery and gives you the history of 

subsidy publishing. Includes: 36 eget Success Stories About 
Our Authors and Their Books; The Hows and Whys of Subsidy, Publishing; How 
to Select a Publisher; When to Sign a Publishing Contraet; and other vital [alone 
tion for every writer. Write Today! 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC. °".“ : 
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stories and backgrounds should be authen- 
tic. Address mss. to the Editors. 

Howard Goodkind has resigned as editor- 
in-chief at Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 11. Writers may send material to 
Editors Monroe Stearns or Lindsay Christie. 
No mysteries, Westerns, drama, poctry, 
juveniles. 

Pic magazine goes monthly with the 
March issue; it has been a bi-monthly since 
1950. 

William Raney has resigned as editor-in- 
chief of the trade department of Henry 
Holt. Until he is replaced, ideas and 
mss. should go to William Buckley, Henry 
Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Jonathan Leff, formerly non-fiction editor 
at Argosy, is now associate editor at Real, 
10 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16, replacing Cliff 
Taylor, who will free lance. 


Alice Thompson has resigned as editor 
and publisher of Seventeen. Irene Kamp 
will be the new editor. Mrs. Kamp has a 
diverse editorial background and is also a 
free-lance writer. She says that for Seven- 
teen by-line means less than quality of 
writing. Writers should remember in send- 
ing material to this magazine that it is 
read by the 13-year-old as well as_ the 17- 
year-old. Light humor is in demand and 
lengths for fiction should run under 4,000 
words. Articles for Seventeen can deal with 
science, medicine, careers, etc., but since 
the editors prefer to work with writers, 
query before submitting. Bryna Ivens buys 
both fiction and articles for the magazine 
and Natalie Gittelson is in charge of the 
teen-age “It’s All Yours” department. Ad- 
dress: 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 

Saga, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, is wide 
open for top-flight action-adventure arti- 
cles, first-person or “as told to”—stories of 
land, sea or air, powerful tales of war ex- 
periences or exciting brushes with the law. 
Ed Fitzgerald is editor. 

Confidential; 1697 Broadway, the expose 
publication, recently had its seventh sellout 
in a row. 


TV Magazines Hitting the Rocks? 
The TV magazine market appears to be 


overcrowded. Five TV magazines are ru- 
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mored to be folding soon. Fawcett’s TV 
Life is already a casualty, but it was a 
small market for writers. 

Gardner Cowles of Look magazine, speak- 
ing of TV, says that instead of magazines 
being hurt by the new medium, the reverse 
is true. Just as radio broadened the imagi- 
nation of the mass public and multiplied 
that public’s interest in a thousand new 
subjects, so today TV is opening the eyes 
of America to new interests. The more 
eager people are to learn, to see, to know, 
the better market for magazines. 

TV or not, women still find time to read 
women’s magazines from cover to cover, 
although their radio listening and movie 
going has been sharply curtailed, according 
to a recent survey of McCalPs readers in 
Columbus, Indiana. McCall’s survey sug- 
gests another reason why a magazine’s 
influence may be greater than that of TV 
—namely, that while a TV program may 
be selected by the husband or children, the 
housewife herself chooses her magazine and 
the editorial features she wants to read. 

Sport Life, 270 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, is 
the new companion magazine to Sports- 
man. These are alternating bimonthlies, 
both needing the same type of material. 
Stories should be first-person, true adven- 
tures with a hunting or fishing background. 
They should be rugged and dramatic, with 
plenty of hair-raising incidents. Sport Life 
also uses two or three fiction pieces in each 
issue, with a hunting background preferred. 
Noah Sarlat, the editor, pays up to $350 
for articles, up to $250 for fiction. 

Chet Whitehorn, editor of Science Fiction 
Digest, particularly needs slick or quality- 
type reprints for his magazine. Address him 
at 341 Bleecker St. 

Saul David, formerly senior editor at 
Bantam Books, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. 36, 
is now editor, while Richard Roberts, asso- 
ciate editor, becomes senior editor. 

Charm, 575 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, 
has a special interest in articles dealing with 
women at work, particularly women in the 
30 to 45 year bracket. Writers with ideas 
for such articles should get in touch with 
Karon Kehoe, jobs editor, for discussion. 


Arthur H. Wang, an editor at A. A. Wyn, 
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“Magazine Digest’ Purchases Reprint Rights To Part Of 
By Noted Expert On Communism 


Vantage Book 





“MIRTH OF A NATION,” 


Highly Praised, is 
Another VP Sellout 


Jimmy Lyons’ hilarious book, The 
Mirth of a Nation, a compilation of 
the best professional routines of famous 
old-time actors, has sold out its first 
edition within siz months of ica- 
tion. A —— . ROW press, 
is cae 


Mailings to bookstoe and libraries, 
mail campaign to indi- 
on 


* dea? and a dozen appearances 
leading radio and TV on accounted 
for the i performance 
of this leading Vantage title. 


Among the radio and TV shows that 
have welcomed Jimmy Lyons are: 
Maggie McNellis Show. ABC-TV ; 


Barry Gray. Margaret 
McBride, ABC radio ;_ George 
Hamilton Come, ee ABC, B 
pnp A Benny Fields, WMGM; 
The Feu of « Nation has poe 
called “the most lessional } 
of all time,”’ Heimer, AP San 
umnist Je. Jr., Ie, Rditor of 
Variety, 7 contains the best be 
the ol S ha” 


ge ee have been equally 
praise “|. . an excellent collec- 
tion of peoe oF i” Charleston (S, C.) 
News-Courier. “‘A masterpiece of wit 
and humor.””—Salisbury (N.C.) Eve- 
ning Post. “A storehouse of the = 


routines of the t comics . . 
Peter Dryden, pee of Progress. 

The Mirth qe Nation has an In- 
troduction by George Jessel, and sells 
for $4.95. If you are interested in hu- 
mor, or in injecting humor into your 


writing, sure to get a co — 
book store or from Vantage 





oS to Tight) Vaudeville’s Eddie Garr, 
columnist Shirley Eder, and motion- 
and TV star, Jack LaRue, cele- 

te fre Se first edition sell-out of Jimmy 


Lyons’ book, The Mirth 4 a Nation, 
on the WABC-TV show, “Be My 
Guest.” 


Are You Looking 


for a Publisher? 
Don’t fail to read Vantage’s val- 
uable 24-page booklet, To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. 
It tells how we can publish, pro- 
mote and distribute your book, as 
we have done for hundreds of 
others. And it’s packed with sound 
ideas for every writer. Send for 
your copy today. Write to: Peggy 
Stevens, Dept. AA8, Vantage Press, 
Inc., 120 West 31st St., New York 
1, N. Y. If you live on or near the 
West Coast, write: Vantage Press, 
Inc., Dept. AA8, 6356 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 











America's Largest 
Newspaper Features 
New Vantage Title 


New York Daily News 
columnist highlights 
“Personality & Color™ 


Antoinette Donnelly, beauty editor of 
the New York Daily News, featured 
Fillette Many’s Personality and Color, 
a new Vantage title, in a recent issue 
of the world’s largest newspaper—cir- 
culation over 2,000,000 daily. 

The full title of Miss Many’s book 
is Personality and Color,—in Dress, in 
the Home, and in the Garden. It has 
four full-page color charts indicating 
the colors most suitable for certain 
personalities. 

Miss Donnelly writes in part: ‘‘In 
her excellent little manual, Personality 
and Color, author and lecturer Fillette 
Many treats of color influence in dress, 
in the home, in the garden . . . A color 
tone, she says, means a certain quality 
and should arouse the feeling inherent 
in that quality.” 

Personality and Color sells for $2.50, 
at all bookstores, or from Vantage 
Press, New York. 


Section of “America Faces 
World Communism" to appear 
in May issue, out in March 

teading Digest, one of the nation’s 


“ry digest magazines 
swchesed dhe tights to sepubladh 
ond a America Faces World Commu- 
s nism Dr. An  T. 





tion is reprinting in its 
May issue the important 
question-and-answer sec- 
tion at the end of the 
book which tells what 
communism is, how to 


, * re it, and how to 
Bouscaren pe it. ; 


Dr. Bouscaren is Chairman of the 
Political Science Dee ment, wa 
quette University, 
and Director of the cae ee ae 
and Communist Studies, Winnetka fi in, 
~ "in January P aioe! br, by ba 
ress in January 
used as a textbook ig BW4- Uni- 
versity. 





Dr. Bouscaren has traveled widely in 
Europe and the Far East and is a noted 
lecturer on Communism and World 
— eh. Lt Ly 
topher Award an e ry y 
Award ; in 1953 he received a Freedoms 
Foundation Citation. 


James Burnham, in The Freeman, 
has this to say about the book: “It is 
4 oars ond urgent FB for a 
etermine ore! 
icy, based on the ee Tn 
are already en dina ife and death 
struggle of World War III.” 
About Dr. Bouscaren, Harry Schwartz, 
expert on Russia for, The New York 
sai 
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23 W. 47th St., N. Y. 36, for a little over 
a year, has replaced Editor-in-chief Merle 
Severy. 

Torquil & Co., Green Farms, Conn., is a 
new company specializing in mysteries, 
among other kinds of books. No market at 
the present time. 


Today’s Needs at Collier’s 


Eleanor Stierhem MacMannis, fiction 
editor at Collier’s, is still looking for good 
suspense serials with timely angles. She 
also needs a top-flight modern Western 
serial and would like to see some political 
stories for use in the fall. 

The article editors at Collier's are look- 
ing for pieces with themes of basic interest 
to the reader as an individual, keyed gen- 
erally to a current news peg. There are no 
taboos as to subjects, beyond the obvious 
one on bad taste. Full-dress treatments 
usually run between 2500 and 4000 words. 
Writers should send mss. or query-outlines 
to the Editors, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

The publishing firms of Abelard Press 
and Henry Schuman have merged, the new 
organization to be known as Abelard-Schu- 
man Inc., with Lew Schwartz, former presi- 
dent of Abelard, as president of the firm. 
Abelard has specialized in juveniles and 
light fiction, Henry Schuman in non-fiction. 
The address of Abelard-Schuman Inc. will 
be that of the former Abelard Press, 381 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16. 

Mrs. Virginia Maeves, formerly manag- 
ing editor of Modern Bride, 366 Madison 
Ave., is now editor. This magazine, a 
quarterly selling at 50c, buys articles of 
3000 to 6000 words of interest to brides-to- 
be—and their mothers—such as wedding 
plans, psychological preparation for mar- 
riage, etc. Payment is on acceptance at 
about $f50 and up. 

_ Signs of the Times: For the first time, 
the Ni ¥. Times gave a soft-cover 25c 
fovel a full review in the book 
section—Gold Medal’s Escape to Eden by 
Theodore Pratt. 

Faith Today, 63 Park St., New Canaan, 

Conn., is a monthly pocket-sized magazine 


with a strong religious undercurrent. Peter 
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Funk, the editor and publisher, is looking 
for original articles—personal experience 
and, to a lesser degree, the “you” angle. He 
wants articles of interest to the family— 
marriage, children, etc. These should not 
be sirupy, but practical, with a broad, not 
wholly religious viewpoint. Writing should 
be strong, provocative of thought and dis- 
cussion, full of challenge. 

Faith Today also uses short articles, 
fillers, a book condensation and 2 fiction 
pieces in each issue. Payment is up to $200 
for around 3000 words. Writers who have 
ideas that would fit this magazine should 
write to Editor Funk. 


How-to-do’s Hot Stuff 


According to a recent survey, there is an 
ever-increasing group of readers with an 
interest in home craftsmanship. The im- 
provement in quality and increase in do-it- 
yourself literature in magazines, newspapers 
and books has greatly stimulated this trend. 

Important among such publications is 
Mechanix Illustrated, Fawcett, 67 W. 44th 
St., N. Y. 36. This magazine prefers photos 
to drawings for their how-to pieces and a 
flat $7.50 is paid for single photos with 
captions of several sentences. Robert Bright- 
man is Crafts and Hobbies editor and writ- 
ers should send him material for the maga- 
zine’s “Kinks” department. 

Readers of M. I. average about 30 years 
of age, are at least high school graduates, 
have home workshops and power tools. For 
this group the editors like detailed articles 
on money making ideas, with practical ad- 
vice, or articles on fresh fields of adventure 
where unusual ideas can be turned into 
paying businesses. First-person treatment is 
best for these, though third person may be 
used. The magazine was expanded 32 pages 
last October and material is bought at vary- 
ing lengths with pay by a page rate—$50 
to $75—on acceptance. Queries are wel- 
come and fast replies given. Address queries 
on feature and science articles to Gilbert 
Paust, feature editor. 

There is a new article submission system 
at Pageant, 535 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. No 
decisions will be given directly to writers by 
Editor Harris Shevelson or Managing Edi- 
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Announcing 
THE 1954. LAMBERT WILSON 
SHORT STORY CONTEST 


BEGINS MARCH 1—ENDS APRIL 30 


CONTEST AIM: To encourage beginning and unpublished short-story writers, and to 
familiarize them with my agency, which specializes in the problems of the new writer 
who wants to sell. 


PRIZES: $1,000.00 Worth of Writing Help—20 Winners 


Ist Prize: Our help on 350,000 words..........---eeeeeee $350.00 value 
2nd Prize: Our help on 250,000 words............-.eeee- . 250.00 value 
3rd Prize: Our help on 125,000 words............-eeeees . 125.00 value 
4th Prize: Our help on 50,000 words...... Saesecceeens -+ 50.00 value 
5th Prize: Our help on 50,000 words............... .--+. 50.00 value 
6th Prize: Our help on 50,000 words............ ceeeeeee 50.00 value 
7th Prize: Our help on 25,000 words.............++e.+++ 25.00 value 
Sth Prize: Our help on 25,000 words................ .-+. 25.00 value 
9th Prize: Our help on 20,000 words............. seeeees 20.00 value 
10th thru 20th Prize: Our help on 5,000 words........... 5.00 value 


Winners will receive by mail our personal help on manuscripts of any nature, not neces- 
sarily short stories. Help given will consist of (1) a thorough market analysis; (2) edit- 
ing, collaborative rewrite, or revision suggestions—whichever is needed to bring the manu- 
scripts up to professional standards; and (3) agenting as soon as work is in salable shape, 
to appropriate markets. Winners will be announced in this magazine as soon as all en- 
tries can be judged by the agency. 


All entrants—winners or not—will be given a careful and frank appraisal of their work, 
outlining how it may be made salable. Manuscripts ready to market will be submitted 
at no additional charge. At time of sale of any script, we take our 10% commission and 
drop future fees. 


Special Prize for WRITER'S DIGEST Readers Only: Writers who mention 
WRITER'S DIGEST when submitting their entries, will be considered for a 
bonus award. The top three such entrants will be awarded an additional 


$25.00 worth of writing help. 


RULES: All manuscripts must be: (1) postmarked between March 1, 1954 and April 30, 1954; 
(33 between 1000 and 6500 words; (3) marked “Contest Entry”; (4) typewritten; (5) unpublished; 
(6) accompanied by return postage and regular handling fee for new writers of one dollar per 
thousand words, five dollar minimum, per manuscript. This is our usual fee; no special entry 
fee is required. Authors will retain all rights to their manuscripts. There. aresmo,restrictions as 


to type of story, popular or literary, slick or pulp. 

During the contest period, we will continue to welcome all types of manuscripts for appraisal and 
possible agenting, from short-shorts to book-lengths. , gee should be eet by the 
regular handling fee of one dollar per 1000 words, five dollar minimum, including of 
all lengths. They will be given prompt, individual attention, plus an appraisal and report as to 
their present or future salability. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY, 130 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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tor David. Lindsay... All submissions of out- 
lines, ideas and mss. must be made to one 
of the four associate editors, Laura Berg- 
quist, Eleanor Morehead, Harold Hayes or 
Robert Donlevin—choose your A. E. 
More changes at McCall’s. Art Editor 
John English has become managing editor, 
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West Coast Editor John Dailey is feature 
editor, and Henry Ehrlich, former man- 
aging editor, has been switched to picture 
story editor, while Peggy Bell is beauty and 
short features editor. 

At McCall’s, there is a wide market for 
short, human-interest articles with appeal 














to women, such as home, children, ways of 
living, etc. Personality pieces are used, 
such as the recent story on Edward R. 
Murrow. There is also an interest in well- 
authenticated medical and psychological 
articles. A writer for McCall’s need not be 
an important author, but the material he 
submits must have a striking enough idea 
to stand out in a national magazine. 

Betty Parsons Ragsdale, fiction editor, 
uses condensed complete novels from time 
to time and short stories of light romance, 
character conflict in marriage, etc., treated 
with warmth and understanding rather than 
sophistication. Queries and material for 
McCall’s should be addressed to 230 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 17. Otis Lee Weise is editor 
and publisher. 


Editorial Merry-go-round 

The rapid expansion of the non-fiction 
department at Today's Woman has resulted 
in a big turnover in editors. Ruth Gaffney, 
home equipment editor, has gone to Rome. 
Her department is being merged with home 
furnishings under Jack Macurdy, who has 


the new title of home director, with Susan 
Madison as home furnishings editor. Evan 
Frances, former editor at House Beautiful, 
a well-known interior decorator and free- 
lance article writer, will head the new 
Housing Department, while Muriel Wol- 
kow, former shopping editor, will take over 
the new Entertainment Department and 
Mary Herman, who has been free lancing 
the Today’s Children section, will become 
that section’s editor. Jim Skardon remains 
as article editor and Julian Bach, Jr., as 
editor. The address: 67 W. 44th St. 

Top Secret, 1472 Broadway, N. Y. 36, is 
such a success that it is going bimonthly. 
The editor, Eugene Tillinger, buys unusual 
expose features. He suggests writers read 
the magazine before querying. 

The December Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, at a 35c cover price, sold more 
copies than the December, 1952, issue at 
25c. 

Ace Publications changed 3-D Movie to 
Movie People because the old title was kill- 
ing sales. 

(Continued on page 53) 








were recommended by editors. 


words to 


of the magazines in the pulp field. 
commission basis. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER 


several sales for you. 


1419 Jessup Avenue 








ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


i am extending my list and will once more work with promising new writers, in 
addition to professional writers. Many of my "name" writers | am regularly selling 
today came to me originally as beginners as a result of previous advertising; others 


In more than twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10%, 


ou will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee $5.00 on each manuscrpt “ to 5,000 words. Special rates on 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees wil 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 


be dropped after | have made 


New York City 
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Wuart Is BEING said about the American 
Broadcasting Company is that “the joint is 
beginning to jump”—if slowly. Much hope 
is held for the future on two grounds— 
ABC’s status could only improve and, hav- 
ing come into a lot of Paramount money 
and certain sponsor coin, the network now 
has the means to compete with NBC and 
CBS. 

John Byram, ABC’s new story editor, in- 
dicates that the promise is largely for the 
future as far as the free-lance writer is 
concerned. 

“The door is not wide open, nor is it 
shut,” he says, “We haven’t the facilities 
or, at the moment, the outlet for free-lance 
writers.” 

He recalls his days of searching for legit- 
imate theatre scripts for Paramount Pic- 
tures—when no manuscript was looked at 
unless he knew the pedigree of its writer. 

“That was a good rule then,” says 
Byram, “but with the great demand of 
television, other conditions must prevail.” 

Television is eating up so much material 
that a story editor cannot possibly know 
everything about the background of a play 
he purchases, Byram has discovered. Never- 
theless, like his network, this story editor 
is moving slowly, For the moment, Byram 
is looking principally to writers who already 
have established names in television. He 
attracts a lot of writers who have known 
him for many years, of course, but when it 
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Don Bishop 


comes to considering their work for tele- 
vision, he has to get to know them all over 
again. 

Byram’s main concern is with the Mo- 
torola TV Hour, which alternates on Tues- 
days, 9:30 to 10:30 p.m., with U.S, Steel 
Hour. His work in the selection of scripts 
is, he says, “a sort of community project” 
with Producer Herbert Brodkin and Philip 
Barry, Jr., Brodkin’s associate. Motorola 
TV Hour has ranged from adaptations 
of novels and a James Thurber short story 
to an original by Rod Serling. Judging 
from the program’s early wecks, if you 
have a good play which was intended for 
Broadway but didn’t make it, there’s hope 
for it at Motorola TV Hour. For example, 
William McCleery’s Side by Side, tried out 
last summer in Vermont, was purchased. 
Other legitimate plays have been bought 
or are being considered. 

Byram has no connection with U.S. Steel 
Hour, The Theatre Guild produces that 
program and has its own reading staff. He 
does, however, work with producers Robert 
Stevens and Hallsted Welles in finding 
scripts for their new series called The Mask 
(Sundays, 8-9 p.m., EST). This live mys- 
tery series uses two central characters, the 
Guilfoyle brothers, who are partners in a 
law firm. As Variety put it, “The show is 
wide open for script material because of a 
format that has enough flexibility for Welles 
to adapt virtually any novel-length who- 
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dunit to the show’s purposes and format.” 

Release forms for scripts or program 
ideas may be obtained by writing to Byram 
at American Broadcasting Company, 7 
West 66th Street, New York. His statement 
that the ABC market for free lances is lim- 
ited at the moment is borne out by the 
fact that his is a one-man department. As 
it grows, so may the writer’s chances. 


* * * 


The television program that has stood 
out over all others in its respect for the 
writer has been Philco and Goodyear Tele- 
vision Playhouse (NBC, Sundays, 9-10 p.m., 
EST). Fred Coe, producer of the series, 
has gained the reputation in the trade— 
and with the public—of being the med- 
ium’s top producer. Much of that reputa- 
tion is based on the fact that Coe has given 
his writers the same care and attention— 
and coin—that he has given to such pro- 
duction details as casting, costuming, stag- 
ing, etc. 

Coe’s philosophy is this: “TV has got 
to make the writer the top man on the 
totem pole—both artistically and financi- 
ally. If there’s ever to be good writing in 
television, then the medium must give the 
writer dignity and authority.” 

Columnist John Crosby salutes the pro- 
ducer: “Fred Coe has solved the Playhouse 
problem by hiring good writers. His stable 
of writers in television is the only one that 
has been conspicuously successful.” 

So certain is Coe that the writer's wel- 
fare, artistically and financially, is inextric- 
ably tied up with the general success of 
a series that he has taken the lead in organ- 
izing Playwrights 54, which is similar in 
purpose to the Playwrights Company of the 
legitimate theater. Playwrights 54 consists 
of Coe and the stable that he has been 
using on Television Playhouse (and Mister 
Peepers and the now defunct Bonino) : 
Robert Alan Aurthur, Paddy Chayefsky, 
Horton Foote, Tad Mosel, David Shaw 
and N. Richard Nash. 


Under a corporate setup, the writers will 
pool portions of earnings from film and 
other subsidiary rights evolving from their 
writings. The company may produce its 
members’ plays on Broadway; it may film 
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TELEVISION WRITING 
and SELLING 


by Edward Barry Roberts 
Script editor for the famous 
EQ Armstrong’s Circle Theatre 
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515 pages, 
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A complete guide 
for free-lance writers 
who are aiming for the 
growing TV market, this book answers 
every question a free-lance writer could 
ask about— 
Story selection, time and space limi- 
tations, special effects, use of TV 
terms, the TV Code, how and where 
to sell scripts, release forms, copy- 
right, author’s rights, use of literary 
agents, etc. 
Sample scripts of actual TV productions are 
reprinted and an 


Author, editor, and producer of dra- 
matic shows, Edward Barry Roberts 
is exceptionally qualified to give 
advice on TV writing. 


Television Writing and Selling is complete, up- 
to-date, and thoroughly documented. 


At your bookstore, or use coupon below 
THE WRITER, INC., Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 





THE WRITER, INC. 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Please send me........ copies of TELEVISION 
WRITING AND SELLING @ $5.75 per copy, 


postpaid. I am enclosing $....)siys...-.«-.- 

















ARE YOU WRITING FOR 


TELEVISION? 

TELEVISION URGENTLY NEEDS NEW WRITERS 
It has created the greatest free-lance writers’ market 
of all time . . . Learn new to write for TV. 

Send for free Brochure A 


TELEVISION WRITE-SHOP 


6153 Orange Street Les Angeles 48, Callf. 








FOR THE VERY BEST 


in typing . . . Consult 


HELEN BAKER 
50 Fairmount Ave. 


Hampstead, Md. 








WRITERS should know that... 
The service that saves you time and moncy 
SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE 


is now located at 
111 East 26 S#., New York 10, N. Y. 


There are No fees other than delivery charges. 
Write for free circular, 





HAVE YOU WRITTEN A PLAY? 


Honest, Practical Criticism — Expert yr toe Work 


On all forms ao dramatic writiags — 1-act plays. 
sate. TV scripts, monologs. Service backed oy ae ‘ae ‘are 


perience as hed writer and editor in 


abi 
special pest scripts suitable to amateur or non- 
st outlet teday for dramatic 


material ctessional a decatls, write 
ROLAND 7 PERNAND 
3401 Morcom Ave. Dept. A 


Oakland 19, Callf. 








WRITERS learn why several fic- 
tion editors already know that 
only selective copy can get into 
the folder of my NEW AGENCY. 
| now need clients. Not writers 
who wrote one or two things 
they are still revising; writers 
who have what it takes to draw 
checks in a highly competitive 
market. If you come close, |, 


with my double background of 


publisher's reader and writer, 
might fill in the sales gap with 
some effective correction point- 
ers. Dollar-per-thousand-words. 
Query first on book rates. 


ALEX JACKINSON 
Literary Agency 
11 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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them; it will arrange with a major book 
publisher to bring out annual anthologies 
of their best work; it will even carry in- 
surance policies for its membership. 

The first project on the agenda for Play- 
wrights 54 is a half-hour dramatic series, 
on which NBC will have first refusal rights. 
Each of the six writers will contribute two 
original plays in a cycle of 13 weeks, and 
a guest writer will be invited to do the 13th 
play. In time the size of Playwrights 54 
(which will become Playwrights 55 next 
year) will be increased. Television de- 
mands far more material than the legiti- 
mate stage, Coe points out; therefore, the 
television organization should have more 
member authors than the original Play- 
wrights Company. 

One significant fact about Playwrights 54 
is that its members were little known until 
they began writing for television. Until 
the formation of the group, the only im- 
portant attention given writers in the me- 
dium was when the networks signed a 
big name, such as Robert Sherwood, Ben 
Hecht, William Saroyan. Now, while the 
unknowns have achieved distinction in tele- 
vision and have reached the point where 
they can be organized into a playwriting 
firm of stature, the above-named big-gun 
writers have been poorly received by the 


critics. 
* * * 


Critic-commentator Leon Pearson ran 
across an interesting recording of the voice 
of O. Henry, in which the famous short 
story author talked on writing. Pearson used 
the recording on his “Authors and Voices” 
segment of Collector's Item (NBC-Radio, 
Sundays, 10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m., EST). The 
advice: 

“This is William Sidney Porter speaking, 
better known to you as O. Henry. I’m 
going to let you in on a few of my secrets 
in writing a short story. 

“The most important thing, at least in 
my humble opinion, is to use characters 
that are lifelike. Truth is indeed stranger 
than fiction. All of my stories are actual 
experiences that I have come across during 
my travels. My characters are facsimiles 
of actual people I have known. 
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“Most authors spend hours, I am told, 
even days, laboring over outlines of stories 
they have in their minds, but not I. In my 
way of thinking, that’s a waste of good 
time. I just sit down and let my pencil do 
the rest. 

“Many people ask me how I manage to 
give that final little twist to my story. I 
always tell them that the unusual is the 
ordinary, rather than the unexpected. If 
you people listening to me now start think- 
ing about your own lives, I’m sure you will 
discover just as many odd experiences as | 
have....” 

# * * 

Grand Central Station, the Martin Hor- 
rell package which was a good market for 
free lances at CBS-Radio for many years, 
is now at ABC-Radio (Mondays through 
Fridays, 11-11:25 a.m., EST) under spon- 
sorship of the Campbell Soup Company. 
Horrell says, however, that he has such a 
backlog of scripts that he can’t invite fur- 
ther submissions. The same goes for his 
Campbell SoundStage (NBC-TV, Fridays, 
9:30-10 p.m., EST). 


- * * 


Following the lead of the movies, which 
came out with films about Mount Everest 
and Annapurna and the attempts made by 
expeditions to climb these mountains, tele- 
vision presented its own mountain-climbing 
stories. Richard Hanser, who wrote the 
narration for NBC-TV’s Victory at Sea, 
the story of the American navy in World 
War II, was credited with the script on 
that network’s “K-2, The Savage Moun- 
tain,” an account of the unsuccessful assault 
on the world’s second highest mountain. 
And over CBS-TV, on You Are There, the 
story of “Mallory’s Tragedy on Mount 
Everest,” written by Jeremy Daniel, was 
presented. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


Elizabeth Bullock, CBS, 524 57th Street, 
New York, is story editor for Danger (CBS- 
TV, Tuesdays, 10-10:30 p.m., EST). Em- 
phasis now is on characterization, and the 
scope of the program has been widened 
to include everything from comic to maca- 
bre situations. 





THE FUTURE 
IN TELEVISION WRITING 


Television now attracts greater audiences than 
any other medium! Majer picture studios 
are turning to TV production! Story writers 
and playwrights are finding their material 
adaptable for this great new medium. 
EVERY WRITER SHOULD LEARN TO 
WRITE FOR TELEVISION! 
Enroll now for only complete home study 
training, under personal supervision of ERIC 
HEATH, author of “Writing for Television.” 
This course is endorsed by the 
UNIVERSITY GF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
and Mr. Heath’s textbook is used by many 
schools, colleges and universities. 
Training includes every phase of TV, as well 
as studies in story creation based on a method 
proclaimed to be the most simple and ef- 
fective ever conceived! 


For Information write 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


111612 Acama Street 
North Hollywood, California 








YOU'VE SEEN MY ADS 
. have you seen my work? Those who have 
are impressed by my thoroughness and welcome 
od — friendly interest in their writing prob- 
lems. Peos are pov te Write today fer details. 


VIVIAN M. TURCOTT, Critic 
Box 332—Desk WD354 Portiend 6, Maine 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! My preparation of your stories and books will 


hel on the wi suecess as a co 
SOP st ts as Sa ie aed tae se 

and re rs 
mitting to the editer er pub Sones 


labor. 5 oe 
wards. Carbon copy included. rite me 


LORENE M. ROSE 
1404 Charles S44. Joseph, Missouri 











TV SCRIPTS 


Preparation—Adaptation— 
Guidance 
Professional writer, RWG member, 
offers aid with your TV problem, 
script formation, typing service. 

Enclose return postage. 


DO2'S MILATZ 
16270 Lom phere Detroit 19, Michigan 
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Benadum Books, Inc., 
extends an invitation 
to 
all writers of fiction 
and non-fiction. 
Manuscripts will receive 
prompt attention. 


Benadum Books, Inc. 
Benadum Building 


Muncie, Ind. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 
is easy, yoy oy Pleasant and fable, a largest 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 


ry writing ability, it is sible ¢ th 
low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. Mz 


srpeigiized course of ion in WRITING FOR TH 
J NILE MAGAZIN lainly teaches 
this wide-open market. Send { 4 KK, 4 


sinning TE WE a tes See 
4 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mase. 








FREE CARBON COPY 


Extra first and last pages of your script. 
Spelling and grammar corrected. 
60c per thousand words, flat rate. 
BETTY KLEES 
5021 Quincy Street Chicago 44, Illinois 











Doris Frankel is writing a television ver- 
sion of The Brighter Day, the CBS-Radio 
soap opera, for CBS-Television. 

Richard George Pedicini left the NBC 
writing staff in Hollywood to accept a full- 
time writing assignment on Last Man Out, 
the NBC-Radio package produced by Rich- 
ard English and dealing with members of 
the Communist party who want to leave 
the party. 

Rocky King, Detective (DuMont) bought 
“Room for Murder” by Gene Watts. 

Irving Gaynor Neiman adapted Sophie 
Treadwell’s provocative play Machinal for 
Robert Montgomery Presents on NBC-TV. 
It was a controversial work in 1928, but is 
probably better known today as the vehicle 
that sent Clark Gable to Hollywood. 

Don Ettlinger adapted W. Somerset 
Maugham’s “A String of Beads” for Four 
Star Playhouse (CBS-TV). The film play 
was the pilot of a projected Ronald Col- 
man series. 

Sheldon Stark wrote a five-episode story, 
“Summer Kisses,” for the Modern Ro- 
mances daily series on ABC-Radio. Don 
Witty contributed “Ashamed of Him” to 
the same program. 

Andrew Solt is scheduled to write scripts 
for a film series starring Joan Crawford. 

Ronnie Alexander wrote “All Dressed in 
White” for Lux Video Theatre on CBS- 
TV. 

Rod Serling, Cincinnati TV scripter who 
plans to move to New York this summer, had 
two one-hour plays on the networks in 
February. Studio One used his “Herman 
Came by Bomber” Feb. 1 and Motorola 
TV Hour, his “Muldoon Matter” Feb. 23. 








BEATRICE JONES 


Author's Representative 
formerly with: SYDNEY A. SANDERS LITERARY AGENCY, 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES story department, 
associate editor of ARGOSY 
To professional writers already selling my fee as agent is the usual 10% commission on sales. 


TO UNPUBLISHED WRITERS: | will help you to produce salable fiction by criticism, help in re-plot- 
ting, re-writing. Fee for detailed letter of eriticism: $1 per thousand words up to 6,000; 50c per 
thousand thereafter; minimum fee $5. Special rates for novels. 


44 WEST 57 STREET Phone: Circle 7-8254 NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 47) 


After four years, Editor Fred Huck of 
Newsdealer, has been succeeded by Roger 
Damio, currently promotion manager at 
Pocketbooks. 

Judge, despairing of an angel, has finally 
folded. 


Movie Bigwigs Go to Court 

MGM, 20th-Century-Fox and an inde- 
pendent producer, William Goetz, filed suit 
against James Michener, who sold the rights 
to his novel Sayonara to Joshua Logan to 
serve as a basis for a stage musical after 
each of the plaintiffs had individually 
agreed to mect his conditions. Michener 
then decided not to do business with any 
of the movie people and assigned the prop- 
erty to Logan on terms at variance with 
those already stipulated to the plaintiffs. 
The purpose of the suit is to prevent Miche- 
ner from carrying out his plan and oblige 
him to lease screen rights on the book to 
one of the three plaintiffs. The case has 
far-reaching implications. Can a writer, 
under certain circumstances, be compelled 
to sell to a purchaser of whom he dis- 
approves? On the other hand, does the 
author have the right to withdraw a prop- 
erty after he has offered it to a potential 
buyer of his own selection and that buyer 
has met the author’s terms? 





Agent’s Agony 
My client bombards me with stuff though 
I tell him 
There isn’t a chance in the world I can 
sell him— 
Stuff that’s tripe 
And stuff that’s drivel, 
Stuff that makes me 
Curl and shrivel, 
Stuff that’s full 
Of holes and bubblish, 
Stuff a simpleton 
Won’t publish. 
Yet what does the book club select? 
The one thing he mailed in direct. 
D. B. Martin. 





OVER $3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE PRIZES WON BY OUR 
STUDENTS IN THE PAST 18 MONTHS 


$25,000 Home from Mason Mints 

Florida Home from Spiegel 

$25,000 from Pillsbury Flour 

$10,000 from Canada Dry 

6 $2,500 Dream Kitchens from P & G 

$2,500 from Telechron 

$2,500 from Armour 

22 Travel Trips and Cruises 

19 Automobiles 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Kelvinator 
Learn the Secrets of Winning from the Contest School 
written up in COLLIER'S, TIME and BRIEF Magazines 
—and win your share! Write NOW fer a FREE copy of 
the newest SHEPHERD CONDIDENTIAL CONTEST" — 
bringing you the finest winning helps for the biggest 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | de net tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D Miami 33, Florida 








WRITE COMIC BOOK STORIES 


No drawing experience needed. Good pay. Plenty of 
markets. Let an authority in this field teach you how. 
Get started now by sending $1 for my interesting 15,000- 
word booklet: 

Fundamentals ef Comic Script Writing 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
Gorden Street, 


1255 North . Hellyweod 38, Calif. 








WE WILL PUBLISH YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


if it meets cur editorial standards. Our ral list per- 
mits consideration of nearly every type of k. Associated 
with nationally known publisher New York offices. Expert 
editorial and advisory facilities. Top quality book-making 
in our own plant. Liberal liquidatin: — terms. bee 
today for free descriptive folder Y. Ss are 
everywhere. International rights and fA. 


THE CUMBERLAND PRESS 








795 Forest Avenue ‘ortiand 5, Maine 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
oa. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white — $1.25. to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


MA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Californie 






































By Leo Shull 


A PLAYWRIGHT is not as helpless as he feels. 

There are organizations and private 
groups devoted to furthering the interests 
of playwrights. Some grant scholarships, 
money awards, and other aid. Several pro- 
vide means of putting on small showings 
in Off-Broadway theatres. Others give pub- 
lic readings. Over 100 little theatres and 
several hundred summer theatres do try- 
outs. And dozens of agents act as salesmen 
for playwrights. 

We'd like to detail the experience of one 
playwright, A. P. Mollison, who has written 
quite a few plays and had some of them 
optioned. He is prolific and told us once 
that he can write six plays a year. The 
one or two we read were very good. At 
the moment, he has four plays in the pro- 
cess of being produced. 

At any rate, one of his plays was given 
a reading by the American Theatre Wing, 
351 West 48th St., which is a professional 
theatrical school in New York. It has hun- 
dreds of students in the acting, directing 
and producing classes which it conducts. 

This play was read to a group of writers, 
directors, producers and actors. The play 
got immediate attention. One producing 
team made a production offer. The play- 
wright’s agent, Bertha Klausner, 130 East 
40th St., waited. Three other offers came 
in. Two were from unknown producers. 
The third was from a producer-writer, who 
wanted to convert the play into a musical. 
All this developed from one reading. 
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The agent advised Mollison to wait and 
see what developed. Perhaps there would 
be more offers, more advantageous terms. 
At this writing, the author has given three 
producers tentative promises. If the most 
desirable one does not meet his terms by 
a certain date, he will deal with the others. 

The New Dramatists Committee, 130 
West 56th St., gets actors to do readings 
of plays which the Committee votes upon 
favorably. So does the Dramatic Workshop, 
1697 Broadway, and Originals Only, 100 
Seventh Ave. South, New York City. 

Of course, most playwrights never have 
the opportunity of seeing their plays “read” 
in New York. The fact that plays are 
chosen for these readings presupposes un- 
usual merit. Nevertheless, every playwright 
should hear his play read and watch it 
acted out. In every community there are 
actors, often excellent ones. Why can’t a 
playwright organize his own reading or 
production? It can be done in his living 
room, lodge or community center. 

From such small productions or readings, 
especially if a competent or intelligent di- 
rector takes charge, a playwright will learn 
the rudiments of his craft more quickly than 
through any textbooks. 

* * * 


We attended a “problem” meeting the 
other day. Theatre reporters and editors 
have an organization called the Drama 
Desk. It holds monthly luncheons at Sardi’s 
and invites diverse theatre caliphs to ex- 
plain problems in the theatre. The theme 
of the day becomes a peg for newspaper 
columns the next day. 

At the last meeting, the subject was “Is 
union featherbedding ruining the theatre?” 
Producers and union officials were invited 
to take sides. Although five unions were 
represented by top officials, the producers 
were not. None of them thought it worth 
the trouble to show up. 


It developed, from discussion between 
newspaper editors and union representatives, 
that the producers don’t even come to their 
own association meetings and seldom have 
a quorum. This is because they are very 
competitive among themselves and highly 
individualistic. Each one feels his success 
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depends completely on his own talents and 
disdains cooperation with other producers. 


The union men said they have repeatedly 
begged producers to join them around a 
discussion table to iron out problems. As 
former workers, they are aware of many 
wasteful, useless operations in the theatre 
which are constantly repeated by producers. 
These costly practices are inflating costs, 
jumping ticket prices and production budg- 
ets, yet could be eliminated if the producers 
would meet with the unions. 


One producer’s assistant who was there 
echoed the complaint but said he didn’t 
know what could be done about it. He re- 












































marked that in an out-of-town tryout a 
whole scene, costing $11,000, had to be 
eliminated merely because there had been 
no preliminary discussions. 

It was revealed at this meeting that 95% 
of the actors in New York are perpetually 
unemployed, as well as 90% of the pro- 
ducers, directors, stage managers and scenic 
designers. 

* * * 

In March, the summer theatre operators 
come to life. They prepare to reopen their 
summer stock theatres, which are spotted 
mostly on the Eastern seaboard region. 
(A book, Summer Theatre Directory, is 

(Continued on page 65) 




































































“How’s this for a plot—struggling author, discouraged by rejections, takes job in 
despair, only to find that real happiness is in bringing home weekly pay check.” 
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By Pat Fulford 


WILL LIEBERSON, cartoon editor at True, 
who gave a talk at the Cartoonists & Illus- 
trators School recently, found two questions 
uppermost in the minds of the students. 
“What does the editor look for when he 
gives out okays?” and “What is the best way 
for a beginner to break into the top 
magazines?” 

“It’s hard for the beginner who can’t 
make a sale to believe that editors are actu- 
ally looking for new talent and a fresh ap- 
proach,” Lieberson said, “but they are. 
Often, when I go through the nearly 1000 
cartoons submitted every month, I wish I 
had the time to set beginners straight—they 
all seem to make the same mistakes. The 
main fault in 90% of the submissions, be- 
sides careless drawing, is that gags are thrown 
in as an afterthought, and don’t seem to 
have any connection with the cartoons. 

“Next, for True, beginners strive for a 
weird and wacky style based on an imitation 
of Virgil Partch. To their untrained eye, 
VIP’s work may seem easy, mere scribbling; 
it is not. Partch is a fine artist and a top 
illustrator but copying him will not help the 
beginner in creating his own style. 

“I don’t care what anyone says about 
‘new’ or ‘old’ styles of drawing. With the 
exception of a normal rate of improvement 
which comes with practice, and the modern- 
izing of clothes and props, I think it is 
almost impossible for an artist to change 
his style. I bought VIP's first cartoon almost 





15 years ago, and his style is recognizably 
the same today. If you look back on the 
work of top men such as George Wolfe, 
Henderson, Lamb, Tobin and Chon Day 
and compare their drawings of five years 
ago with their current cartoons, you'll see 
little difference. 


“What does the editor look for? When I 
go through batches, I don’t consciously say 
to myself, ‘Is this funny” If it makes me 
laugh, I know it’s funny. Humor, like quick- 
silver, can’t be grasped. To me, humor is a 
spontaneous reaction which doesn’t need to 
be analyzed. Either I laugh or I don’t. It’s 
as simple as that. The beginner may say, 
‘Everybody I showed these cartoons to 
laughed, how come you didn’t think they 
were funny?’ ‘Everybody’ isn’t a trained 
cartoon editor. 

“Because I laugh at a gag doesn’t mean 
that I buy it. Each magazine has its own 
type of humor. While the Post and Collier's 
use domestic stuff, we don’t. We buy male 
slant gags for men only. We don’t want 
homey stuff at all. We don’t want cartoons 
showing the man of the house put in an 
inferior position. In our book, he must be 
King. The average man likes sports, pretty 
girls, action and adventure, and that’s what 
we buy in cartoons. Sometimes a very funny 
cartoon, just right for our book, is so badly 
drawn that it must be discarded. I haven’t 
time to write the cartoonist and say I like 
his gag, which is regrettable. 


“T suggest that beginners trying to break 
into the top magazines make a few sales 
to the smaller markets first. The beginner 
with something on the ball will improve 
rapidly. He must learn his trade thoroughly 
before he can make a sale—there isn’t any 
easy way to break in. Nothing happens over- 
night in this or any other business. 


“Let the beginner ask himself these ques- 
tions about each gag before sending out a 
batch: Is the cartoon funny at first sight? 
Is it well and cleanly drawn, and the very 
best I can do? Is the caption on the bottom 
printed neatly or typed? Is my name and 
address on the back of each gag, also read- 
ably printed? Is the batch slanted for the 
particular magazine I am aiming at? 


“The budding cartoonist, up against 
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strong competition from professionals, can 
help himself immeasurably by trying to 
please the editors. We like captionless gags 
and gags which are funny in both picture 
and caption. The beginner can judge wheth- 
er a cartoon can stand by itself by putting 
his hand over the gagline. If the drawing 
is funny, no caption is needed, Then if the 
caption adds to the gag, it can stand. But 
if the cartoonist puts his hand over the 
cartoon and the caption is funny by itself, 
he’s got an illustrated joke—and he doesn’t 
need the picture. Cartoon and gag must 
complement each other. If the caption does 
nothing for the cartoon, it should be left off. 

“Another tip for beginners: don’t draw 
the first idea that comes up. As an old gag- 
man myself, I know that the obvious is 
usually an old idea which has been submit- 
ted many times. The beginner should dis- 
card a flash gag or, if the basic idea is a 
good one, switch it around until he is 
reasonably sure it has an original slant. Ideas 
are all around; a cartoonist just has to pick 
them up. 

“Here are two gags we published which 
are typical of True. One by Corka has two 
convicts in a cell, one saying, “Bigamy is a 
lot of fun, except that you have two mother- 
in-laws.’ The other by Mort Walker shows 
two men balanced precariously on top of a 
house watching two girls sunbathing. One 
man says, ‘What a lot of trouble some girls 
will go to just to get a tan.’ These are male 
slant gags, and the kind we want.” 

True pays $60 for first sales, with raises 
depending on the number of okays. Lieber- 
son also buys anecdotes for “This Funny 
Life,” at $50. These should be factual ex- 
periences of from 100 to 200 words, not 
padded gags. Occasional spreads are bought, 
with 25% over the base rate paid. Address 
batches to Lieberson at True, 67 W. 44th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Late Cartoon News 

This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Cartoon Editor Ralph Stein 
is looking for good four-panel gags. Pay- 
ment will be $125, on acceptance. Base rate 
for first sales is $60, with raises given every 
five okays. Spreads of from six to 10 panels 
start at $275. 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How To Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow. Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing selling gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 
RO. FE Cee i cwdcecscscewesscevescerssovecy $2.00 
Carteon C I lendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea imspirations listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
eee eer ee ee $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gagS...........--.::eeeeeseeee $2.00 
Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS "7° *sne'83:5% ** 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 
825 Linwood St. 











Dayton 5, Ohio 


NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The story will 
be yours when finished — not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To 3000 words $2.50 — to 7000 words $5.00. Novels and 


typing service by arrangement. 


JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Ave. Hollywood 46, California 














It’s KING SIZE! Every issue packed 





EVER BEFORE IN THE HISTORY OF THE CARTOON 
BUSINESS AND JUST $6.00 A YEAR. $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 


Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 
Special sample copy 25c coin. 

NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


A BOOK GROWS 


By Mal Zurich 
A new approach to writing. UNORTHODOX? YES! 
But a graphic method as id as Ants in Eden. . . as new 
as tomorrow’s T.V. gimmick with new ‘wis. 
80 pages. Price $1.00 postpaid in U .S. and Canada. 
CHANEL MONAGHAN 
236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 26, Calif. 














CARTOONISTS—GAGMEN, WHERE TO SELL. WHO 
BUYS—WHAT they want. Published monthly on the 
1Sth. One-year subscription $6.00. Market Guide. 
Trial offer discontinued. Sample copy 25c. Pat 
Fulford, Editor. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N. Y. 


LOWER PRICES FOR BETTER HELP 


Consult: MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 


For Coaching, Editing, Revision, Ghostwriting and 
Marketing of Books & ays. Phone DU 9-8967 or write 


Box 57275, Flint Station, Los Angeles 57, California 
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REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA 


Exceptional Novels, Stories, Scripts (stage, 
screen, TV) marketed. Unestablished writers 
assisted. 

If you do not have literary representation at 
present I would appreciate hearing from you. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School '29) 


5657 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscripts in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 








CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘'shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








POETS 


Join my personal guidance group. I will show you 
how to write poems that bring editors checks. 
Write for free details. 


GEORGE ALMOND 
3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 








If you’re sick and tired of doing your own typing, 
but still want beautiful, personal, accurate manu- 
scripts—let me do your work. Minor corrections, carbon 
and extra first page, 75c per M words. You pay return 
postage. And I try to answer all inquiries. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 








161 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 
I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 
Sick of rejects! I have t-written millions of words 


of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free copy ‘‘Writer’s Guide.” 


WILL + mat 


P. O. Bex 57 Dept Fern Park, Fla. 











SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


Te the Saturday Evening Post, This Week, and McCall’s 
—just as our students have done in the past year. We 
have courses im article and fiction writing. 


Write for details to: 
THE ARTICLE SCHOOL #710 
Prospect-Feurth Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 











Town Journal (new title of Pathfinder) 
has changed its address to 1111 E Street, 
N. W., Washington 4, D. C. Topical humor 
on business, current events and personalities 
in public life. $20 and up from “Bi-Paths” 
editor. Humorous verse, epigrams and one 
and two-liners also wanted. Prices for writ- 
ten humor pieces by arrangement. Payment 
is on acceptance. 

Pageant, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Cartoon Editor Harold Hayes corrects 
last month’s listing. He says: “Even though 
you mentioned that we no longer want gag 
cartoons as such, cartoonists are under the 
impression that we are interested in spread 
ideas. Ours are definitely not spreads as 
seen in other magazines—six to 10 panels. 
We are looking for cartoons based on the- 
matic sequences, one basic idea which can 
be carried through six pages of our mag- 
azine. For instance, if the central theme is 
the circus, every cartoon must have a 
circus background. If the basic idea is 
inventions, an invention or the result there- 
of must be clearly featured in every car- 
toon. These cartoons can have captions, 
but they must tell a story and carry a point 
of view on a single subject. We hesitate to 
give a flat price. Rates will depend on the 
quality of the work, originality of the idea 
and the number of pages we use. Cartoon- 
ists who think they have the right editorial 
approach may send in a rough outline for 
consideration or call up for an appointment.” 

Fight Magazine, Fawcett, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Al Silverman announces 
that the magazine has folded. Cartoonists 
should send for their roughs. 

Pic, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
New York. Editor-publisher Vic Wagner 
announces that the magazine will go 
monthly with the March issue. While more 
cartoons will be used in future issues, he 
doesn’t want any batches sent to him for 
at least a month, until the new program 
gets underway. $20, on acceptance. Wag- 
ner asks cartoonists to study the magazine’s 
slant. “I don’t want strictly girly gags or 
typical male-slant stuff. Look over the 
magazine and you'll see that it appeals to 
both men and women readers, and cartoons 
at which both laugh predominate. We will 
use short written humor to some extent. 
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At Press Time—Who’s Buying What from Free-Lance Writers 








General Magazinese—Second Class 


Caravan Magazine, 3417 Melrose Ave., Suite 
7, Montreal, Canada. Joseph Azaria, Publisher- 
Editor. Issued monthly and sold only by sub- 
scription. Sample copies may be obtained by 
sending 50c. . . . Edited for the one-half million 
Americans of Arab origin. . . . Editor is in the 
market for all kinds of literary material and 
encourages free lancers who write well but lack 
the name. Articles relating to any subject dealing 
with the Arab world, or featuring a success of an 
Arab in America should run from 2,000 to 5,000 
words. . . . Also wants fillers on any human 
subject. . . . Short stories, 3,000 to 6,000 words, 
should have an Arabian or Oriental background. 
. . . Cartoons and interesting photos bought at 
$10 each. . . . “Any material submitted should 
be written in good plain English, little or no 
slang, and with an ethical outlook on things.” 
. . . Pays flat rate of $500 for articles; $10-$25 
for fillers; $200-$400 for short stories. 


The Cormil Inventor, 910 Redd St., Austin, 
Tex. Vance Thompson, News Editor. Issued 
monthly to the members of the Cormil Creators 
Club, a club for inventors. . . . Interested in see- 
ing articles (including glossy photo prints) about 
inventors, creators, inventing, etc. This can in- 
clude screwball invention humor, cloak-and-dag- 
ger stories based on the rumors caused by an 
invention, and current stories about inventions. 
Not interested in historical, biographical sketches 
unless they are exceptionally good. . . . Payment 
by arrangement. 


Faith Today, 63 Park St., New Canaan, Conn. 
Peter V.K. Funk, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
35c a copy, $2.00 a year. . . . This is a new 
publication, non-sectarian in nature, and inter- 
ested in considering material which contributes 
in one way or another to its aims: “to help give 
the reader the means for a better understanding 
of, and a stronger faith in God, in himself, and 
in the world about him. And to help him de- 


velop personal values that will enable him to 
live a happier and a more creative life.” . 

Editor Funk wants the magazine to have as broad 
a base as possible. The writing must be good. 
Two fiction pieces will be used in each issue and 
suggested types of articles are the “personal- 
experience” approach, the “you” angle, and 
pieces of interest to the family on marriage, 
children, etc. There are spots for prayers, poetry, 
filllers, and other features. The basically religious 
general articles should be stimulating, challeng- 
ing, hard-hitting pieces that will start people 
thinking. While the scope of subject matter is 
wide, it should be timely and practical. .. . 
Preferred length of all material is under 3,000 
words. . . . Pays good rates on acceptance. 


Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. Kenneth D. Rhone, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy, $3.50 a year. 
. . - Uses clean short stories of adventure, mys- 
tery, love, western, etc., 3,000-5,000 words. . . 
Also publishes short non-fiction articles, 300-500 
words, of general interest and unusual person- 
alities. These must be illustrated. . . . Reports in 
two weeks. . . . For non-fiction pays on accept- 
ance 2c a word and $3 a picture. 


Photo Markets 


Photography Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Bruce Downs, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy, $4.00 a year. . . . Buys 
both black-and-white and color photos. . 
Reports in two weeks. . . . Pays top rates accord- 
ing to space occupied. 


The Photo Mart, 2217 N. 71st St., Milwaukee 
13, Wis. M. Vandeplasch, manager. . . . This 
is a photo syndicate servicing publications and 
ad agencies with a need for high quality photo- 
graphs to be used for calendars, magazine covers, 
advertising, and editorial. Suggested subjects: 
action pix of men, women, children, pin-ups, 
cheesecake, animals, oddities, scenic, holiday 
scenes, human interest, travel, hunting, fishing, 
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how-to-do-it, hobbies, educational, agricultural, 
horticulture, religious. . . . All pix should be 
captioned. . . . Pays on publication. . . . Photog- 
rapher paid 60% of sale. 


Pocket-Size Books 


Chancellor House of Connecticut, P.O. Box 
2988, Westville Station, New Haven 15, Conn. 
David D. Allen, Executive Editor. This is a new 
publishing firm presently considering material for 
paperback and pamphlet publication. Actively 
soliciting manuscripts from both known and un- 
known writers. Editor Allen advises that “while 
payment will hinge in part upon previous writing 
credits, this is a good opportunity for unknowns 
of talent to get a hearing.” . For the paper- 
back series, non-fiction of unusual interest 
wanted. Novels will be seriously considered 
though publisher is already well stocked. . . . 
Following types of material wanted for the pam- 
phlet series: poetry, short fiction, one-act and 
full length plays, non-fiction of the inspirational, 
self-improvement, and “how-to-do-it” type. All 
titles must be provocative and direct, and text 
must be simple, lucid and to the point. Political, 
religious, economic and philosophical articles of a 
controversial nature are welcome provided that 
the text are slanted towards the intelligent 
reader rather than the scholar. . . . Mr. Allen 
emphasizes that this is a youthful organization 
in an experimental mood and receptive to new 
ideas and material. However, obscurantism defi- 
nitely unwanted. . . . All mss must be clearly 
addressed and adequately stamped for return. 
Lengths and previous writing credits—if any— 
must be accurately indicated on title page. Pam- 
phlet mss. must not run over 10,000 words... . 
The publisher has given no indication of basis or 
rate of pay. We suggest that writers query first, 
outlining idea and requesting rates before sub- 
mitting mss. 


Religious Magazines 


Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th St., Pitts- 
burgh 1, Pa. Urban S. Adelman, OFM Cap., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy, $2.00 a 
year. . . . Two love stories used each month. 
These must have a light Catholic touch and 
implicitly teach a lesson. . . . Article material 
wanted with a home slant and of interest to 
women. Mss. lengths of 1,800-2,000 words. .. . 
Pays 1c and up on acceptance. 

The Methodist Layman, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Shelby E. Southard, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $1.50 a year. ... In the market for 
picture sequence stories showing successfully ex- 
ecuted projects by Methodist Men clubs. (There 
are nearly 7,000 in the U.S.). With a minimum 
of wordage, action photographs should tell the 
story. . . . Writers are cautioned to clearly iden- 
tify that material is being submitted by free- 
lancers for payment and unusable material will 





You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 


P. O. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 








PLAN TO ATTEND 


The 21st Writers’ Conference 
in the Rocky Mountains 
July 26-August 13, 1954 
Write 
Don Saunders, Director 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefully preef- 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c 
per finished page, plus postage. 

PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illineis 
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BOOK WRITERS 5 

Let my creative so-wetting of yous nev novel or fiction 2 
book pave the way success for YOU. My. “clients 

are selling. | edit, AF... polish, revise where neces- § 
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) for publication, Betursed to you typewritics all realy 
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for the ere. $1.35 per thousand words, carbon 
Terms may be arranged. § 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 116, Gower, Missouri § 
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igen MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
an pd! PUBLISHERS you choose. 
BOOK ONTEST—$2,000 IN AWARDS. NO ENTRY 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS, GOe PER 1000 WORDS 
SrECALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, GHOST- 
TING, FREE BOOKLETS, AND RULES. 


WRITER'S ae owt, W.D. 
7 E. 42 St., New York 1 MU 7-5690 


READY - T0- SELL GHOST - WRITTEN 


stories might establish you as a writer. The cost is low, the 
possible profit considerable, having your name appeer In @ 
magazine over a story is gratifying. Many well known writers 
have started their career with ghost-written stories. Write 
for confidential particulars. 


OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 


23D Green Sreet Wollaston 70, Mass. 


SONG HOSPITAL 
Bring your Songwriting Problems to the Old Doctor 
— The Ghost Composer — 
(Write for details) 
ED MARTIN 
Arts-Conna., Box 2121 
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Hartford 1, Conn. 




















SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


® 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
""My Formula for Fiction*’ 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 








EXPERT TYPING 


Will handle ts i Bend 3 
free. ox an lew cad ben Spelling, ‘pune 

poo Bi * eer Work 
be read. Emmnas wrapped fer Bg Gc per 


000 words. Postage please. 


JOYCE MAYER 
Lower State Read, Nerth Wales R.D., Pennsylvania 








REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
50? Fifth Avenue Mew York 17, N. Y. 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVIGE 





d distribute your manuscript i 
Send fer free age 
‘SHE Wi WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
» poe Distributing Gove ine. 
313 Wes? 3 New York 1, N. Y. 
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POETRY WANTED 


vane Let 
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mee, Won ke ae ete a: 
MUSIC AGENCY ASSOCIATES, DEPT.6 
9812 3. Cestral Les Angales 2, Calif. 











be returned only if accompanied by self-addressed 
envelope bearing sufficient return postage. 
Rates will depend on number and quality ‘of 
pictures used. 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


The American Rifleman, National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of America, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Merritt A. Edson, 
Editor-in-Chief. Issued monthly; distributed to 
entire membership of National Rifle Association 
and available at sporting goods stores, 40c a 
copy. ... Readership has a strong common bond 
of interest in firearms, ammunition, their append- 
ages, and their legitimate use—on the target 
range, in the hunting fields, and as items to be 
acquired, collected and enjoyed. Only fact arti- 
cles used—no fiction, humor, or cartoons. Articles 
on hunting should avoid “personal experience” 
style and place emphasis on the arm, ammuni- 
tion, gun equipment such as sights, muzzles, and 
techniques of using them. The “fact” hunting 
article should contain some references to the rea- 
sons why a hunter selected his equipment, how it 
served him and performance data. ... Use a 
limited number of factual hunting articles out- 
lining techniques and methods of taking certain 
species of game animals and birds. In these, the 
habits of the animal should be analyzed, its habi- 
tat examined, and specific recommendations made 
as to the type of shooting equipment and ammu- 
nition the author has found most desirable and 
the reasons why . . . Other specific article needs 
cover novel methods and techniques of gun re- 
pair, gun maintenance, gun cabinet building, 
handloading, club formation, range building and 
maintenance, sight mounting, conducting a 
match, scoring methods, prize awarding, pub- 
licity methods for local gun clubs, and any num- 
ber of other solutions to problems that confront 
the average gun owner and user. Problem type 
articles must show solutions. . . . Writers may 
also submit items to several regular features 
which cover arms collection, gun repair, new 
products, book reviews, photos, and official news 
of the Association. . . . Buys photos and prefers 
a series forming a one or two-page photo article. 

. Pays five cents a word and up on acceptance 
and $6 for each photograph or drawing. . . . Re- 
ports in two weeks or less. 


Moter Boating, 572 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Charles F. Chapman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy, $4 a year. . . . Buys good 
cruising stories, well illustrated with black-and- 


white photos. . . . Pays 2c a word and $5 per 
photograph used. . . . Reports in approximately 
two weeks. 


The Rudder Magazine, 9 Murray St., New 
York 7, N. Y. B. Laver-Leonardi, Editor, Issued 
monthly; 40c a copy, $4 a year... . Buys practi- 
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cal articles on all phases of boating for pleasure. 
. Buys photes—7x9 glessies bring $5 to $15. 
oe . Pays on publication. 


Trade Journals 


American Banker, 32 Stone St., New York 4, 
N. Y. C.B. Axford, editor. Issued daily; 10c a 
copy, $18.00 a year. . . . This daily banking 
newspaper wants news only "about banks, banking 
and bankers and has several areas open for cor- 
respondents. . . . Rates vary depending upon 
amount of work involved. . . . Payment made at 
end of each month for all items accepted. 


Bankers Menthly, P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, 
Ill. J. H. Peters, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy, $5 a year. . . . Read by bankers exclusively. 
Needs articles dealing with some phase of loans, 
investments, public relations, personnel relations, 
customer relations, and every phase of banking 
operations including the introduction of new 
equipment, new ideas and methods, and anything 
else likely to prove of special interest to bankers 
the country over. Articles should run about 2,500 
words or less, and, if possible, include photo- 
grahic illustrations. Appropriate charts or graphs 
may be used. . . . Reports in ten days. . . . Pays 
$60.00 for full length articles and $5 per photo 
used, on acceptance. 


N.A.D.A. Magazine, 1026 Seventeenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. William C. Hamil- 
ton, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy, $3.00 a 
year. . . . This is the official publication of the 
National Automobile Dealers Association. Mostly 
staff-written but will consider articles dealing 
with sales, merchandising, service operations, 
management, etc. in new car and new truck 
dealerships. Articles must contain unusual tech- 
niques employed by dealers and should be illus- 
trated with two or three photographs. : 
Reports in about three days. . . . Pays $75.00 for 
1,000-1,500 words on acceptance. 


Northwest Motor, 83 Columbia St., Seattle 4, 
Wash. Martin R. Trepp, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy, $1.50 a year. . . . This automotive 
trade magazine uses very little free-lance material 
and advises to query first. . . . Buys photos— 
$1.50 for 7x9 glossy. . . . Reports in two weeks 
or less. . . . Pays 1c a word on acceptance. 


Plumbing and Heating Business, 5941 Grand 
Central Terminal Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
Seth Shepard, Managing Editor. Issued monthly ; 
50c a copy, $5 a year. . . . Edited for plumbing- 
heating contractors (who are also referred to as 
plumbing-heating dealers, contractors, or master 
plumbers). . . . Free lance writers are encouraged 
to submit material in these departments: (1) 
NEWS. Anything newsworthy relating to the 
plumbing-heating industry. If it’s a water heater 





How to Win 
Prize Contests 


By William Sunners 


Is practically a complete contest course be- 
cause it explains almost every term used in the 
hobby that pays. This is a beautifully-printed 
book containing 400 pages, now in its extra 
printing. No longer need you pay $30 or $50 
for a prolonged centest course. Nor even $9.95. 
Just send $3.00. Written by a man who has 
won over $50,000.00 in contests of all kinds. 
Bill Sunners has written ever 25 books, all of 
them excellent sellers. He authored American 
Slogans, How To Solve Rebus Picture Puzzles, 
and other helpful tomes. By the same author, 
“How to Coin Winning Names," the only book 
of its kind in the world, useful in every kind of 
creative writing, only $3.00. All books sent 
C.O.D. if desired with delivery costs added. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 
Box 73 Brooklya 34, N.Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and promptly. Bond paper, one carbon w/extra 
first and last pages. Minor corrections. 60c per thousand 
words, plus postage. 


MRS. LUELLA LITTLE 
1055 Fourth Street Senta Rosa, Californie 





A WAY OF WRITING — TO SUCCESS 
Presents stimulati beintet methods. lains hew it 


has been done how can yd t, 
talents te build @ happy, Hautes cocks ee WOE 
Ne 


Constructive criticism at reasonable rates 
Write for informetion 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winsten-Sclem 6, N. C. 





EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 

Will Heldeman's New (954 ae © Course & Markets 
Ne long Gaining or professional sty! otting techni ue 
n Shows how te write Hg p— le paacres, house 

hold tips, rewrites, etc, eee br with samples 150 m ar. 
=. also a] of nein to. oho ee ee or Rilers if "you 
this Fy ‘ana $1 today to spi imate actlaises 


J. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. ©. Box 1008, Dept Glendale, Callfornia. 








DANIEL KSEWAN 
P. ©. Box No. 62 New York 63, N.Y. 
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For SALES promotion you need a SALES 
representative actually in the publishing 
district. 

Your BOOK manuscripts and MAGA- 
ZINE material deserve careful attention 
for market possibility appraisal followed 
by efficient promotion of every angle for 
maximum compensation. 

Not a mere delivery service but ex- 
perienced, friendly cooperation with your 
writing problem. No courses. 

Com. basis for authors with current 
sales in excess of $1000 per year. 
Others must pay a service fee. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it” 








In Boston, Typing Service, 
Manuscripts, or whatever, by experienced 
typist, linguist, stenographer. 


ALMA MecTAMMANY 
Room 206, 683 Atlantic Ave. Boston 11, Mass. 
Liberty 2-47' 





Use the services of 
an experienced juvenile 
editor and coach 
Write today for details of services 


ADELE M. RIES 


7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Ill. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
wires ° bay gE er ee as by the worts- fone 
! Seein ‘ i ! 
Leageashnn g is believing. © convinced NOW 
RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, iil. 








explosion story, play up the why-it-happened 
angle. Obituaries of people nationally known in 
the industry are acceptable. Material usually 
submitted typed but newspaper clippings are 
accepted at regular space rates and the staff will 
do its own rewriting. On all clippings, be sure to 
include your name, the name of the newspaper 
and date of issue. (2) RETAILING. Brief notes 
to double-page spreads may be submitted on such 
activities of plumbing-heating contractors as 
advertising techniques, sales management ideas, 
promotional campaigns or stunts carried on at 
the retail level such as demonstrations, gimmicks, 
special displays, etc. (3) SIDEVIEWS. A market 
for unusual or humorous pictures with a news 
pitch relating to the plumbing-heating industry. 
(4) FEATURES. These are “front-of-the-book” 
articles covering every business interest of the 
contractor. Writers should query first on these, 
giving outline, and editor will assist writer in 
getting the slant wanted. . Cartoons are also 
bought. . . . Do not send fiction, poetry or manu- 
facturers’s news. . . . Reports in about two weeks. 
. . . Pays about 20c per printed line for news 
clips and other brief matter. The rate for feature 
material is higher and varies according to value 
set by editor on each mss. Pays $5 and up for 
photographs. 


In The Margin 

In listing Nationwide Trade News Corp. last 
month under Syndicates, the address was acci- 
dentally omitted. It is 55 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Our thanks to the many sharp 
readers who reported this. . . . Hidden Valley 
Times,—and we won't give you this address,— 
does not want any mss. We don’t think WD 
brought on the avalanche, Editor Myrtle Mitch- 
eltree, but writers will appreciate the return of 
their mss. . . . Western Family Magazine is not 
considering verse at this time. . . . Orval Bur- 
dette Lippincott, Editor of Distinguished Amer- 
ican Poems of 1954, 426 N. Shawnee St., Lima, 
Ohio, needs 100 good, short, original poems for 
his mimeographed anthology. But no pay! Write 
for details. . . . These markets have been sus- 
pended: It Could Be Verse and Stepping Stones 
To Happiness (Editor Zoch died) ; Here’s How, 
Chicago, Ill. ; West, 10 E. 40th St., N. Y., N. Y.; 
Dynamic Science Fiction, 241 Church St., N. Y., 
N. Y.; Texas Preview, Houston, Tex.; The 
Vicentian, St. Louis, Mo. . . . Science Stories 
and Universe, 806 Demster St., Evanston, IIl., 
has been started in place of Other Worlds, 
which was discontinued with the July, 1953, 
issue. 





SELL YOUR CONFESSION STORIES 


Can you write an interesting 


you how to write salable confession stories. My own and clients’ 


personal letter? Then I can show 
sales are proof of my system. Story rates: $1.00 per 1000 words. Write for details! Classes now available for local writers. 


8117 Geodiand Ave. 
64 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


North Hollyweed, Calif. 
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Broadway 
(Continued from page 55) 


available. It lists the 400 summer theatres 
and their production details, costs $1 a 
copy, and can be obtained from A. Zwerd- 
ling, 155 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y.) 


Summer theatres have expanded enor- 
mously in the last 10 years and today sore 
of them are big business. They play famous 
shows with Hollywood stars and have or- 
ganizations totaling 50 or more—the best 
technicians, fine directors and actors. Many 
plays tried out in these summer houses 
eventually reach Broadway. 


Summer theatres usually open in June 
and run until Labor Day, although the 
scripts and staff are chosen in early spring. 
Broadway thinks of these playhouses as a 
sort of “bush league.” For example, the 
Theatre Guild in Westport uses the West- 
port Summer Theatre for experimenting 
with new plays. Often these plays are 
brought to Broadway intact, with the same 
cast. 

A playwright who lives in the vicinity of 
a summer theatre is wise to get to know 
the producer and director. Often he can 
make a deal for the production of his play. 





Birthday—50! 


Birthday—50!—sober day; 
In the glass I stare; 

Frown at crow’s-feet, stubbles grey, 
Pate sans wealth of hair. 


Lazy bum! the Whisper pans, 
Dreaming Time would sit. 

Where’s that book to wow your fans? 
Where’s that Broadway hit? 


Birthday—50! Mirror leers, 
Drives me near the brink. 

Now in fifth act—curtain nears— 

Guess I'l] hoist a drink. 


Tom Rooney 





A NEW LITERARY AGENCY in 
an already over-crowded field is 
somewhat like building a movie 
house when established ones 
are coming down. But writers 
who want to discover why (I 
think) | will succeed, can get an 
insight into my editorial know- 
how by sending me a story or 
an article. Dollar-per-thousand- 
words. Query first on book rates. 


ALEX JACKINSON 


Literary Agency 
11 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








Te Serious Students of Fiction — 


RHYTHM IN WRITING 


Will unfold new conceptions to yo 
a; fearon jogical, gad a a of the. ‘mind’ 3 - 
ve processes. is an lysis of wri 
nn methods never ” before presented ag 3 > ond 
writers. $1.00 copy. 


30 W. Bayaud tS, 


N. RISSER 
Denver 9, Colorado 








| WANT EVERY NEW WRITER 


to earn $1.00 to $200.00 offered EVERY DAY! Spare 
oe. on ee ae pn 
jous experience or necessary. te 
Retails. No obligation. sree 
WRITERS INSTITUTE 
280 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Cole. 








PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 





Service 
Accurate, skilled STENOGRAPHIC service 
Dictate your thoughts over the telephone or im person 
JEANNE FEINGOLD 
767 Carrell Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Telephone—ULster 7-5719 











WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters — Est. 1946 

Song Contacts — Vital Technical Tips 

THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25 — $2 per yeor 

1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 







































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Diczst is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s e. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, Fesionical writes, editors, publishers, 

ity men, theatrical producers, adver- 


in a score of foreign countries. 
The rate for ‘‘Personals”’ is ten cents a word, including 
“Eas aus a oe te ee Ge et 

money or ‘or issue m 
reach us by April 1. 








Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 








“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR Ba MaA- 


TERIAL,” Columns, Carteeons ve. 
Stories, Articles, Comics. ve, te $10.00 s de dew fee 
newspaper. More dailies aa 


weeklies in U. S. and a... ip alone. Folie ineludes 
Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices 
odel Sales Leters te =~, pone & 
Forms, etc. Comalote Felie $2.00 pe d (re 
fundable). While they last, sits cope, oe rk: “*115 Idea- 
Seurces fer Newspaper woes ures’ ineluded with 
Felio. American Features dicate, Dept. 197, 
1990 Come Ave., St. Paul 8, ioe 





MING TREES are nature’s masterpiec You 
can grow them! We can’t supply the yet for 
these beautiful little trees, only 18 inches tall— 
so offer you an pred an Ay te profit from one 
of the werld’s least knewn hobbies. (5 minutes 
daily enough time; windewsill enough space.) 
This unusual kobby combines pleasure and profit 
for beth now and retirement years. Start now; 
order compeestee authentic Ming Tree Kit, enly 
$10.95. Absolute, money-back guarantes. Minie- 
ture Ltn Py Ww. —_ Bankers Trust Bldg., 
Indianapolis 





ARE YOU BLUE, DISCOURAGED, do you fail te 
fit in any lace. m your faults and virtues 
YOUR DWRITING TELLS ALL. Send $1.00 
with handwriting fer Analysis and Vecational 
nase to Bessie Stevensen, 2714 West Avery &t., 





ROOM FOR ONE! Verturesome Lady, only. Want 
to ge around the werld, ‘The Wreng: ay,” be- 
low its | 44,000 miles, one year, in a $2-footer, 
sailing vessel? Must be expert typist, preferably 
weites, 25 te 40, physically strong and = —4 
able, as it’s a long, pomp sp . wll 
= the only ene who ever made i Ls lite “will 

be safe, with a retired skipper, x“? has sailed 
the route in wind mers, fore. You'll leave 
your reputation behind, but your morals will re- 
main pure—with an old goat nearly sixty. Sailing 
in April. P. O. Box 235, kley, Californ a. 


SAMPLE WORLD’S NEWSSTANDS FREE—Writ- 
ers, send fer exetic free ens Brochure’’ of 
rare werld magazines. All s hobbies. En- 
close 15c postage: CONT. ACTS, x 1206-D, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THIS MAY BE THE rag gen JOB in the coun- 
= fer a young man who typ spell, and 
o wants to start with an an publishing house. 
Single — does not s' jeppert ® wife. President 
starte office boy, ertising manager as 
mail sherk. Fascinatin field arr lenty ef ep- 
portunity to learn advance. Tell all, send 
ne or snap first letter. Will be returned. 
uestion askers save it. If yeu lok like what we 
— you'll knew all about it. Writer’s Digest, 
x 











DENVER POSTMARK—Letters remailed 25c. Fin- 
est research on old or modern West; special 
assignments; personal or business contacts. Huge, 


authoritative crime files. » thorough, reas- 
onable. Russ Harding, 1361 an Street, Denver, 
Colorade. 





AUTHENTIC TV SCRIPTS! See how your scripts 
should be writen. Invaluable for beginners, pro- 
fessionals. Reveals authentic TV techniques, script 
a dialogue, etc. Net copies . .. actually 

in Ho ood network telecasts! Shows wae 
scriptere © big money. Sonny limited. 
le. Write: ‘ees 1398 87th St. se lee 
Angeles 3, Calif 


WRITE WELL BUT FAIL TO SELL? I’H “push” 
you towards the post office. Stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelo 








Calif oo eeeedietalis Ont Writers” Mee 

rose o' 7] e@ riters’ 

minder Service. 

PORTABLE PREG Mgt chy htweight 
blue or » aL NOFELT tks, 


South west ante ag Portland, 0 


LETTERS remailed frem Chicage, Ill. 25¢ each. 
a Gruman, 5662 Virginia vine. ., Chicage 46, 
Tilineis. 





la. 
(Certified Grapho-Analytical Psychelegist) Net 
fortune-telling. 





BEGINNING WRITERS: Get $1 te $20 checks daily 
writing simple children’s stories, artieles, poury 
im your spare time, enee ~—_ 4 
instructions reveal how. Details free. % 24 * Her- 
man, 5927 Euelid, Cleveland, Ohio. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE Stes CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare 
time, os agg Le — Ly ey comie eartoons for 
advertisers. free. Carteon-Ad Service, 
Argyle (18) Wisssuaine 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge 
demand. Amazin Oppertunity. Free Plan. 
Tropicals, 1008-J Les Angeles 15. 


TYPEWRITEE PROFITS! 10 ways te make a liv- 
ing with a typewriter. 50c postpaid. Excel Publi- 
cations. Bex 6, Alden Manor, Elment, N. Y. 


BIG MAIL, 25c, samples, etc. National, Bex 7319, 
Oklahoma City 12, Okla. 


RO — Caen answered, Peeple, Language, 
Customs, $1.00 each; y arrange- 
ment. Letters mailed —— 1 Pase or ive 
ae & 50c. Brent Wells, P. O. Bex 1527, El Paso 

exas. 

















YOUR EYES ARE STRAINED! All writers’ eyes 
are. Glasses annoy you more than they help ist: 
he ‘o milliens have woo to SAVE 
YOUR EYES! It’s casy — simple — it BEALLY 
works! SAVE YOUR EYES! Rush one dollar 7 
“SAVE YOUR EYES” te The Pan Pres, PF. 
Box 2669, Hellyweed 2%, Calif. 


“LETTERS ee me frem t Northwest. 
25c. C. Fox, 1438 W. 46, Seattle, Washington. 


DIRECTORY OF WHOLESALE BOOK SOURCES: 
Everything from a 10¢ Comie te a Multi-yolume 
set of Enc mezelepotie. $1.00 Post Pala. Satisfaction 
Guarante moe Publications, Box 6, Alden 
Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 











YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH ia all New York 
libraries (English and fereign longmeees: aceu- 
rately, gp gee: A HER'S 
SERVICE; e rt, — ah proof-read- 
ing, copy mable rates; reliable 
prompt oe iv. ran? Library - 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York Te ws Bs 





FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.”’ 
Work heme! Expect semething Odd! Pacific 44B, 
Oceanside, California. 
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“TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two fer $1.35 
8 oko, . Marvin Schmidt, 
168 Kilpatr: ke. i.” 


ENOW YOURSELF BETTEE. Be happier. Com- 
plete handwriting will help you in basi- 
ness and your career. $1.00. Carolyn Weller, 
199 Wilder 8t., Rochester By hs, Be 


SONGWRITERS: LBAVE XC YOUB SONGS recorded. 
Westera and po Write HARMAD, P. O. 
Box 254, Welty ceed 8, Calif. 


400-YEARB CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 
1153-2152. Chart 21°x28", i5e. Thomas Carruth, 
Crewley, Louisiana. 
MAKE MONEY making pe) sogenseshe « cartoon fig- 
ures. Infermatien w do it, terials, etc. 
A 350. Goetge Hartman, 2776 California Ceurt, Lin- 
co. 


WaarEas| TREBLE YOUR INCOME! Comatete 
British and Australian journals using r 
print ma ‘material —* each. Hampton Press, Ashtary, 





ae ~y ey FROM YOUR GAGS! Skillfully drawn 
in ink en 84x11 White bond of superior quality 


mar be sent with each ef drawings. 
anae oe » based on your 
Jasobe. oe 16 Washington ta., 

Hew "York 83, N. Y. 
LETTERS REMAILED fre: from typical midwestern 
25e. Harriet, 109 Kramer Lane, Bowling 


Green, Ohio. 

POETS—See your works in . 2680 lovely books 
finest quality materials workmanship for just 
$42. 50. Write Bex 98, Woedland, Washington, fer 
complete details. 


WRITEEBS’ GAGS, PEEVES, Lay ap ng 
turned for su 


inte cartoons to magasines, 
prtente, ¢ editers er te ever your typewriter 
_ 5 writer-eartoonist all writers =o 
es. be each. N. Shaw, Jeflersen, Ham 


mend, In 





“ee MIND.” Aeauize 
wat on >) Krishner a anos 3‘ ieesla’ Pork 
West, Dept. w-s, Chicago 14. 


TRARELAZION 8, RESEARCH, and AUTHENTIF!I- 
CATIONS in se By. native a, e 
Translatio 68, Men ‘ornia. 





wacrne te Write 4159 Baldwin Lve., 





BENT MONEY trom yeur “dead gh B, Few writ- 
ers An hour or 


welcome as i. Ten simple, tested 
yoowsn b- sidelines — “‘ writer 
ae,” 1 Fro =a, Box 94-WA, it 21, 





worse YOU LIKE TO JOIN US? Wanted: Mature 
man to two ether women — nucleus of 
writing group. Pinaaing to settle in 


Share . and = talents. 
Writer’ Digest, Box. 8. 4 


“FIX YOUB OWN mgnee. Send $2.00 for 
tructions. Describe oe Foakie give make 

owe model number. H. Hutchinsen, Radio 

echnician, 4167 Hemphilie Fort Worth, Texas.”’ 


a ~~ AMERICAN WRITER world wide ieee 
i= soe of the editors’ ay 


is a literary praies 
body oe “ him,”’ ae 4 oe get in a cr 


English 
we -, For sales of manuscripts a the 
States. ATA, Bivera 8404, Meatevideo, Uruguay. 


bal representatives 
Transilation-Coep, ra ie, “Montene a 








=< Pro Ceonvenien aan 
ev mon © year. Conv i. 
~~ 4 uled (five sisaii? 2a Gnetiases. 
Ld co + 
a. Gat nn ee 
ace Bex 1e2, Wash. Bridge Statien, New 
York 33, N. Y. 


LETTEES REMAILED Knoxville or Oak 
Ridge, the Atomic City. ue coin. — Webster, 
321 Beechweed Drive, Knexville, Tennessee. 

cannoenses GAGS FOB 5. 

e basis. Madden, GPO 


“CONFESSION STORY PLOTS a 00. Keenan, 
Confession Story Teacher, Bex é, . 63.” 


wane TO BUY unusual Educational Courses 
be seld through mail order. If a ee 
e... me details. Herace C. Mitchell, 1 


Market St., Benten, Ark. 


TROUBLED WRITER. Hiedeman’s Aids. 
Werried mother. Infor on: Lucie Steele, Es- 
panola, N. Mex. 

MAKE DOLLABS FEOM STORE WINDOWS! 
Every [es bagged x, prespect fer cartoon 

2he postpaid. — 


sigus. lete 
Guide, one conte Ot., Lincoln, N 


7 or per- 
LE. 
Sew" fork. 














USED BUT yor ABUSED — She Contest 
Ceurse, $15.00. N. Bybicki, 395 tson St., Ak- 
ren, Ohie. 





FACT ARTICLE WRITING as a paying hebbe. 3 my 
15,000-word —s. “Adventures in Free-lan 
Newspa tan wane Writing, »”» $1. Helden, Pub- 
lisher, wn, Tennessee. 


ELDERLY WOMAN interested in writing wishes 
position with writer, te ei pat West Coast 
preferred. Writer's t Big 


ANY NORMAL PERSON can learn oie tyyneddte. 
with autehypnosis, you can banish isomnia, 
shyness, “yo lutteny and or bad habits 








— ooo & E ! Bat since individuals vary, 

can be guaran fer every- 
beay, dk. yl le a “Three 
Methods of Autohy Jennings, 
actually gives comp setails of the three mest 


aetical modern methods. $2. Froebisher’s, W-4, 
x 94, Detroit 21, 3 Mich. 


WRITERS! Hit » y- Bestoot, Vast 
perp | demand. Taney wr pine 
Send for details. ad Pa Fo men Alden 
Maner, Elmeat, N. Y. 


MEXIOO CITY POSTMARK. Letters remailed 
Charles Nash. Piramides 69, Colonia > 
= Mexico Cit ty. 


1000 WAYS TO Make $1000! A Golden Zreqeury 
) ideas, hundreds 
them ideal fer weathers. Only $1 $1 cee. Gelden State 
Publications, 6711-A _Sanset, Hollywood 28, Cal. 

TWO BEALLY USEFUL PA Fane art 8 


cagme a8 and Substita: hen See Ce Wore @’” that 
poy CF EY your ‘our wri 








- x: pe jam) = with know- 
ow ves man © appearance 
Gomentes ay ail. editors. Both’ for ene dollar! 
James McDenald, P. 0. Box 78, Chicago 90, Ili- 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
ae Facts? Material Mgoconeste 
rates. Margaret Anne pecialist, 
115 N. 28rd_St., Camp wey 

Lan ah My 


STUDENT, a — 
-- By and gical Lae 
citer’ er Bex K. a 23 


67 








SONGWRITERS—Li legitimate music pub- 
lishers 25c. Writer's deovies’ Box 37, Hartford 1, 
mn. 





CARICATURE CARTOON BUSINESS PLAN. Cari- 

— local business people for big profit! Plan 

eo Information Guide, 2776 California 
ncoln, Nebr. 


WANT TO WRITE ~~ PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible! Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 53. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 


PAY "le Byaee DAY without leaving your 
home, clipping newspapers. Send $1.00 to 
Beriekiana’ss x 447, Longmont, Colorado, for 
detailed, complete proven instructions for estab- 
lishing your own pping | bureau. 


SONGS PLUGGED. Don on Frankel, 4903-W Adams, 
Chicago 44. 


NEW MEXICO, “The ‘uranium city’”” POSTMARK, 
Letters remailed, 25c. Mildred Higgins, Milan 
Hotel, Grants, New Mexico. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 

eter discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 

| peer mag 50c. Mrs. Marjerie Davidson, 
Laceyville, Penna. 


NOW! Stand-By Copyholder Saves eyes, errors, 
money. Free literature. Only $5.95, _ - 
Write Mode’. Service, Box Wee St. 
Missouri. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to a gy 
$1.00. Mailed flat on heavy Bristol board 
ningham, Brookside Road, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. SAMPLE LESSON, 20e. 
Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS. Kale “volta Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on poeta 2. self-addressed <9 envelope. 
KALEID H, A Nation gazine of 
Poetry, et 5a Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


TROUBLED OVER RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY? 
Describe; send $5¢. Theodore Dufur, 4012% Por- 
tola Ave., Los Angeles 32. 


BEGINNERS! CHANGE IDEAS INTO STORIES 
with ae on —_” 50c. Charlotte Moore, 
Duncan Canada. 


SONG hadeyat ggg “Thay for our new song hits, 
sample oom itie Cents. Susan Sears, Sec’y, 
Box 3102, Whitier Station, Tulsa, Okis.—4. 


SECRETS of making 30-50 dollars a week, part 
a goguestooning. How it’s done — complete 
——— Hartman, 2776 California Ct., 














ak. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA POSTMARK. Letters re- 
mailed 25¢c (cash) each; three for fifty. Informa- 
tion re Canada’s Pacific Coast supplied writers 
a a eee B. MacLachlan, x 903, Vic- 

ria, B. C. 


COMING TO MALLORCA? Have beautiful home 
and garden overlooking Bay of Palma. Invite 
inquiries from aevenraress, —— couples. 
Address: Writing Couple, 70 Camino Nuevo, 
Genova de Mallorca, Baleares, Spain. 


FREE DETAILS, home mal mailorder operations. Na- 
tional, Box 7319—WD, Oklahoma City 12, Okla. 


TYPWRITER TWINS—Clean type instantly. Give 
softness, new grip to hard platens. $1.45 postpaid. 
Trinks Company, Lddgerwe erwood, N. Dak. 


“TWO USED UNIVERSITY | TY OF MICHIGAN courses 
Creative Writing, $12 cash. Mrs. Anne Whitaker, 
1240 NE 134 St., » Florida.’ 


LETTERS REMAILED fron from Historie Boston, 25c 
HANLEY, Box 155, Sta. A, Boston 18, Mass. 


eo mag ae ae is 4 — 
eects, perso size, envelo . 
= Samples free. ‘Strahm, Box 259, Eeagee, 








Speed Limit 
(Continued from page 22) 


out of my parking space. If I am forced 
to wait for an appointment, for traffic jams, 
etc., I am at work in the car. For example, 
a few weeks ago on a 140-mile round trip 
between northern Colorado communities, I 
dictated 20,000 words of copy. 

There’s a second major advantage to 
having a rolling office. After I have inter- 
viewed a lumber yard operator on his plans 
for financing low-cost homes, I can write 
the story immediately, while all the facts 
are fresh in my mind. I don’t have to ferret 
through notes for facts days later. 

Then there are descriptive articles, 
which the tape recorder and the inverter 
do away with note-taking altogether. For 
example, Jeweler’s Circular Keystone asked 
me to do a series on clever, effective Christ- 
mas window displays. I merely parked in 
front of the various windows and described 
them in detail. 


Have you noticed the swing toward 
“question and answer” articles in both the 
consumer and business-publication fields? 
To write such a story, I ask the subject to 
step out into my car, where I can ask him 
questions and record his answers “on the 
spot.” This method has worked out so 
well that I have installed a 50-foot micro- 
phone cord which I can take into a store 
or office, providing I can park close enough, 
in order to record an entire interview. 

For example, I sold Electrical Merchan- 
dising a question-and-answer feature on 
Smith and Waldman, Tucson appliance re- 
tailers who set up a “Tucson Tested” label 
plan and laboratory to test appliances in 
Arizona’s alkaline water. This story was 
done in the car, parked in front of the store. 
“When My Number Came Up in the 
Azores” was a wheelchair interview with 
Lt. William Pederson, Air Force, whose 
crash a few months ago cost him both legs 
and an arm. The story sold to Noah Sarlat 
of Male. 

Finally, my rolling office has allowed me 
to get the jump on important news stories, 
such as the Greenlease kidnap-murder case. 


I was in St. Louis, a few blocks away from 
the 11th District police station, when Lt. 
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Louis Shoulders and Patrolman Elmer 
Dolan brought in killer Carl Austin Hall 
and, later, his paramour Bonnie Heady. 
When the news flash came in, I grabbed 
a parking place right in front of the sta- 
tion. I described the events as rapidly as 
they occurred, putting in a 24-hour vigil, 
alternately dictating reels of tape and dash- 
ing inside the station to learn the latest 
developments. In between I wired news 
magazines, detective-story publications and 
a top man’s magazine, getting an assign- 
ment from each type of market. To save 
delay, I air expressed the reels of tape to 
the editors concerned, enabling them to 
make their earliest issues with the Green- 
lease case. 


My most dramatic use of the inverter- 
recorder combination occurred when a 
devastating tornado laid Waco, Texas, flat 
in seven minutes last May. Through co- 
incidence, my wife and I were at dinner 
in a downtown restaurant when the giant 
wind roared into the downtown district, 


killing 114 persons and laying waste 144 
square blocks, The flying rubble missed my 
car, fortunately, and left my recorder and 
press cameras intact. In the following 48 
hours, I dictated 115 articles on tornado 
damage for the many trade magazines 
whose subscribers had sustained major 
damage or death, plus longer general ar- 
ticles for three consumer publications. “The 
Seven Minutes That Wrecked Waco” was 
published in Stag last December; Life took 
two pictures with captions; my eye-witness 
story for the Waco Times Herald appeared 
in 400 UP-subscriber papers the next day, 
and so on. 

During most of the 48 hours, the car sat 
where it had been parked, while rescue 
teams cleared away brick and stone piled 
five feet deep in the middle of the street. I 
kept the engine running for hours at a 
time to provide power for the inverter. 
Again, I shipped the tape itself to eliminate 
delay in getting the material into print. I 
bought 18 reels of tape during this hectic 





WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 
REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nove- 
lets; Short Stories; Articles; Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. Any subject, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 

WE ASSIGN A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 
who is a qualified specialist to work with you 
on your particular story or literary project. 


A TOP WRITER-CRITIC 
WILL HELP YOU 





VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


LYMAN LAMBERT. . . Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal super- 
vision over writer assigned to your story. 
BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays; Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV Shows; 
Cavalcade of America; Crossroads U.S.A,; 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
Hollywood Cavalcade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT .... Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

THESE and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a ance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 





Established 1939. FREE Special Bulletin and Brochare 


H. D. BALLENGER 
102-D 


1509 Crossroads of the World Hollywood 28, California 




















Former editor of Common Ground. 
who developed authors whose books 
became Book-of-the-Month Club se- 
lections, Life-in-America and Harper 
Prize Novel Award winners, will take 
on a few promising writers for criti- 
cism and serious work. 


Terms on request 


MARGARET ANDERSON 


105 Walnut Avenue Cranford, N. J. 








PERSONAL MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
offers help for all your manuscript needs 
Criticism Editing 
Rewriting Typing 
Research at Library of Congress 
P. O. Box 3289 Washington 10, D. C. 











WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems ( amd a at once, 
for consideration as song material—we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem x. @ song? 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


; RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-ib. 
bond paper, with one carbon, minor corrections. 40 cents 
per thousand words, plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 





Box 389 


DO YOU HAVE A STORY? 


The 8 ee: Guy ype **Wild Bill Hickok’’, 








suitable 
= okaeaien so pac mgd on dig, BA and radio 
production. peg he ic to cover 
costs of printing, handling, and mailing. 


Box 224, Beverly Hills, Calif. 








FINE LITERARY WORK 
I'd rather go fishing, too! But that won't help you 
WRITE WELL 


Se I'll stay home if you will. Se ges Sow, Ente & 
costs to reteis my stimulating, capable services 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Avenue Pittsfield, Massachusetts 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, os Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY 
correct style, with flawless and 
grammar. Encellons 20 Ib. bo copy, 50 cents 


= w KAD, and cartons 
shi NOVELS beautifully Meiiered to present 
most invi a 








pearance. 
me rene 
480 Bicir A . Paul 3, Minnesota 





period and nearly lost my voice. 

More and more uses for the inverter 
have presented themselves. I can spruce 
up with an electric shaver kept in the 
glove compartment. When a lot of light 
is needed at night, I have a handy flood- 
light which plugs into the inverter and 
gives me a sweep of illumination. In emer- 
gencies, I can operate a photographic en- 
larger in the back seat to print photos 
shot and developed a few minutes before. 
If I run down the battery of my electronic 
speed flash on picture stories, I can re- 
charge it via the inverter on my way 
home. 

Converting the family bus into a rolling 
office isn’t too expensive a proposition. My 
recorder, bought at a slight discount, cost 
$150 and the inverter, $59.50. Reels of 
tape, seven-inch size, cost $5.50 each. The 
equipment paid for itself in the first three 
months of use. It is true that the inverter 
takes a big bite out of the battery when the 
engine isn’t running, but I do most of my 
dictating while the car is in motion. 

Does dictating make for dangerous driv- 
ing? I haven’t had any trouble. Concen- 
trating on a story is no problem unless the 
traffic is of the evening-rush variety. Then 
I pull over to the curb and work there until 
the snarl subsides. Unless you’re the type of 
writer who goes into limbo while creating, 
you'll find you can drive safely and dictate 
at the same time. 

I even crank up the recorder when I 
drive my wife to the supermarket. You 
might say I’m a believer in the old adage, 
“You’ve got to drive yourself to write!” 





My Operation 
No felicitation— 
I’ve had an operation; 
Since I’ve been busy, 
I’m still rather dizzy. 
Poets are born, yarns are made, 
As stone on stone a wall is laid. 
Wreck of illusion, 
Of my effusion— 
Surveying the wreck, 
Surgeon sent me a check! 

Tom Garrett 
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Will They Give Me a Break? LET ME HELP YOU 


(Continued from page 20) 
Strengthen Your Story 








: a , A 
ante on anne Cee ae Ses CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
about the poultry industry, and an Arctic $1. per 1,000 words 
doctor’s first-person story. Special attention to plot, 

Articles that are passe or overworked: dialog and characterization. 
ponderous think-pieces about world af- Novel Appraisals $5.00 
fairs; how-to-do-its that are straight how- REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 
to-do-its with no story; pieces about Very Reasonable Rates 
people who may be rich and influential ROBERT A. WISE 
but are dull and uninteresting. 308 Oleander Ave. Bakersfield, California 

CYRILLY ABELS, OF MADEMOISELLE: 
mend <a PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Since we are not a m Zi 
ass magazine but 11 years’ experience 


a magazine for young women between Let am experienced typist give your mani t _ ro- 

8 y 8 - fessional look. Minor corrections if desired. ou- 

the ages of 18 and 30, we are not as likely sand words, plus mailing costs. $1.00 ssighenemn, One 
_ . . free carbon and extra first page. Inquiries invited. 

to run into trends. We are interested in BARBARA CANNING 


anything that will interest our readers R.F.D. 1, Morris Pleins, New Jersey 
—college students, young marrieds and 


young career women. Of course, as they A PERSONAL SERVICE 











change, we change. When the college girl Planned for You! 
is more interested in serious articles, we 24 years’ experience helping new writers in publication, 
lean to serious articles, including psychi SEE a ee 
ponte 8 Psy ADELINE M. ALVORD 
atry; when young marrieds have more _ | 1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 











lf You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them. . . 
TRY P. C.! 


Once again, we’ve purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 12) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We've important reasons for being 
enthusiastic about it.... 

We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 
finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 

Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 
along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
works with him every inch of the way; from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
client-list do it—helps him to write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test assign- 
| ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is 
on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
of time—P.C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier's, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love 
Short Stories, Super Sports, Galaxy, E. P. Dutton, Gold Medal Books, and many others. Now 
we're ready for a new group. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. If interested, please write for details. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 980 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, Wi. Y. 
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Work under personal direction of 
ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


In short story and the poem 
Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony 


MAY 31—JUNE 12 
Contests - - Scholarships 
For information write: 


MEREDITH SCHNECKENBURGER 
4942 Kosarek, Corpus Christi, Texas 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
Books, Editorials, Essays, Novels, Themes, Theses (No 
plays). Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor ‘ 
One carbon, extra first and last free. ap we 
pages, 20c per page; over 10, 15c. "Wideus den, 9 

Please Add Postage 
EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S.E. Atlanta, Georgia 








WRITERS 


Let a high school teacher help you revise and edit your 
short stories. Special attention to grammar and punctu- 
ation. $1.00 per 1,000 words. $3.00 minimum fee. 


E. G. FREEMAN 


Box 68 Snow Hill, N. C. 








You CAN WRITE 


th professional polish and appeal 
I “BRING YOUR STORY TO LIFE 
Crisp Dieter’ -> teenie Action 
Characters with Personality and Purpose 
| SHOW YOU THE WAY 
to ‘‘Plot with Power” 
and write with brilliance and originality 
The cost is $5 
(for any 8000 words) 
MAKE 1954 YOUR "*YEAR OF SUCCESS" 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Connecticut 
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children, we lean toward articles on the 
problems involved in bringing up chil- 
dren; etc. 

Three of our most popular articles 
have been “Marriage Is Belonging” by 
Katherine Anne Porter, “I Want To Be 
Creative . . . Or Something” by Russell 
Lynes, and “Live Where You Are” by 
Jessamyn West. 

ROSE, OF READER’S DIGEST: 

Timely articles are in the greatest de- 
mand now as always—articles dealing 
with domestic problems and the “prob- 
lem nations.” But exceptional articles in 
many other categories will always find a 
market—self-help and health, to mention 
two. We would like to see more person- 
ality sketches. But we are very careful who 
is written about and how the sketches are 
written. 

We have no hates. Medical articles, 
however, are hardest to sell. Why? Be- 
cause every magazine has them. We have 
wide choice—plus two medical writers 
on our staff. 

BARON, OF REDBOOK: 

Articles that are in some way helpful 
are most salable. More and more people 
realize that they can get help with their 
problems—and they look to the popular 
magazines for the how-to in such diversi- 
fied areas as family problems, housing, 
health, etc. 

We need ideas which have special im- 
portance for our young adult, 18-to-35- 
year-old audience. In March we have an 
article by Ruth and Edward Brecher 
titled “Danger In Your Dinner”; in Feb- 
ruary we ran an article by Alice Lake 
titled “How Safe Is Childbirth By Sur- 
gery?” Both these subjects are vital, ar- 

resting and important. 
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Cc. 


Ideas that are passe or overworked? 
“There’s nothing old under the sun,” 
Editor Bill Lengel once told me. He’s 
right. I’m always interested in a truly 
fresh slant even if the basic idea is old 
because there’s always a new audience 
which wants information. No subject has 
been written about once, for all and for- 
ever! 


B. ROBERTS, ARTICLE EDITOR OF THIS 


WEEK: 


The trend elsewhere and in our maga- 
zine is toward service or how-to pieces 
and big names (like Look’s Hemingway) , 
scoops, etc. to aid newsstand sales. A very 
successful piece we published recently was 
“Last Days of Senator Taft”—offbeat but 
great. 

Articles we never want to see again: 
My Trip To, My Jury Duty—low-key 
first-person. Essays. Articles which prove 
the writer never reads This Week. 


SKARDON, OF TODAY'S WOMAN: 


The trend seems to be toward articles 
containing information of direct use and 
interest to the reader. Well-written pro- 
files of noted personalities—especially TV 
stars—are also in demand, as well as true 
sagas and adventure stories. Revealing 
first-person accounts by people in the 
news are also good stuff. 

Since we are dropping fiction in July, 
we especially need young family adven- 
ture stories, fascinating accounts of the 
experiences of young women, families. 
We also need fresh marriage adjustment 
articles, solid new information to help 
young husbands advance in their work, 
and reports on new diet plans—if there 
are any around. “We Found Happiness 
in Alaska” (March) is a good example 
of the young family adventure stuff we 
like. 

Essays, attempts at humor through ex- 
tended anecdotes, slight features of news- 
paper variety, poems and “bright” say- 
ings have no market here, although we 
get plenty of them. 


SMITH, OF TRUE: 


Well-done profiles of interesting peo- 
ple; scare, H-bomb, lung-cancer type ar- 
ticles; uplift pieces are currently most 





HAVE YOU READ CONFESSION CLINIC MONTHLY? 


really know and out: - 
criticism fee ‘a per 1000 $8 minimum; substituted 
for straight 109% commission after Grst scale. Stamps, ad- 
dressed must maruscripts. 


pes 


CONFESSION Cane 
Suite 1004, 516 5th Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 

















AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasenable Rates 
Rafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let‘’s you in how te win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, S0c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 











Sell the Scripts. 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


















Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality . 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the coupon below end 


learn, without charge, how you 
may try this wonderful new 
methed. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpia St., Denver 6, Cole. 





Please send free booklet, “Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.” 
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salable. If there is any trend, it’s in the 
direction of the offbeat article set in the 
offbeat place. Readers are more curious, 
more jaded, better informed. 

True is constantly looking for the ex- 
ceptional personality piece and the au- 
thentic but “different” Western or adven- 
ture piece. Very successful pieces we have 
published recently: a book-length on 
early flyer Lincoln Beachey entitled “The 
Man Who Owned the Sky”; a piece on a 
Fundamentalist entitled “I Have Six 






IN © WEEKS 


Write 120 Words Per 
Minute—Age No 
Obstacle-——Lowest Cost 


Famous SPEEDWRITING 
shorthand. No sympols, no ma- 
chines. Uses ABC’s. Easiest to 
learn and use. Qualify at home 











in spare time. Fast preparation a . ry) . 

for a better position and a Masters SPEED- Wives.” Most World War II stories are 
sound, substantial future. Na- hand and passe, although there is always room for 
tionally used in leading offices Gains Success a good new one. 

and Civil Service; also by exec- ‘‘Although I have 


utives, students, etc. 120 words studied other short- = yg IN, OF THE COMPANION: 


per minute — 50% FASTER WRITING short- ° ° 
than Civil Service requirements. I can say I am At our magazine the most important 


Over 200,000 taught by mail. on cy = Sg trend is the constant desire to find ma- 

Typing available. 31st year. employer is pleased terial that has direct meaning and can be 
t - . . . 

Sa ee ee ah ee of direct help in our readers’ lives. Read- 

Schools in over 400 cities in U.S., speed is {20 words = ; 

Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. er minute.”—Miss ers, like most writers, are people and can 

Write for FREE Booklet to: Race Weodl Ackooee best see the value of an article when it is 

School of told in terms of people. We need ideas 


that are going to add something to our 
readers’ lives, make them happier, health- 
ier, more understanding of themselves 
and the world around them. 








SAVE TIME—WRITE MORE 


Let me do your typing for you. Manuscripts 
typed to specifications. Carbon and minor cor- 











rections, Bond paper. 50c per M words. New 

clients < ‘Jom first M words free. All inquiries To My Agent 

answered. ‘ 

HELEN HEATH, Box 183, Spiceland, Indiana | (0 learning that he’s tall, dark, hand- 

Accurate Prompt Reliable some, and a bachelor) 
WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES You say that you will represent 

Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most Me for the sum of 10%. 

comarca, course of its kind on the market, covering . 

(Se he ome-trser “procedure from yay BES Would you accept a bigger fee? 

is a ting currently in_ juvenile publications. Not a 

“tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 99% and me. 

included. Write for free particulars. 2 

MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON Dorothy B. Martin 
P.O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 
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NOW—FOR AS LITTLE AS $5 MONTHLY 


you can have by mail the same help given some 200 students in my current workshops in Los Angeles 
area—based on my own experience as daily newspaper staff reporter, feature writer and editor, 
syndicate editor, and free-lance magazine and radio writer. This fee includes lessons— 

PLUS MY PERSONAL CRITICISM OF YOUR MSS. 
9426 Santa Monica Bivd. ROSE KING Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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How to Revise a Reject 
(Continued from page 15) 


actions toward him at the reunion. They 
both felt inferior. They had a chip on their 
shoulder and assumed that the family was 
ashamed of them. 

For example, when Fred, Linda and the 
five boys reach the reunion, the family is 
clustered around Maynard, the bright boy, 
and a press photographer is taking pictures 
of him. They have difficulty reaching May- 
nard through the crowd, and the family 
doesn’t seem like a family, but like buyers 
around a bargain counter. Finally, Maynard 
sees them and there is no mistaking the look 
of annoyance on his face. Linda looks at 
Fred with his rumpled slacks, his shirt-tail 
hanging out. She sees the five boys in their 
hand-me-down clothes. She thinks, “May- 
nard is ashamed to own us!” And when the 
photographer tries to take their picture and 
Maynard stops him, Linda is sure of it. She 
thinks, “That wouldn’t be good publicity, 
would it? The poor brother and his brood 
who live on the wrong side of the tracks.” 

But at the end of the story Linda learns 
that Maynard wanted this visit with his 
folks to be a private one. He was angry at 
the photographer. He had to cooperate on 
pictures of himself, but he refused to let his 
family be annoyed. 

Another example. The lunch pavilion is 
already crowded. There is only one table 
left and that is covered with boxes. Fred 
asks Aunt Mag, “Is it okay if we sit here?” 
Aunt Mag says something, but just then the 
flash gun goes off and someone screams. 
Aunt Mag waves briefly, smiles and goes on 
filling glasses with lemonade. Fred and his 
family go down by the river and feel ban- 
ished from the group. 

Later Aunt Mag says, “Where have you 
been? .. . Last thing I saw of you was when 
I told you to shove those things off that 
table and sit down. Then I got busy. Next 
year we'll have one of those tanks with a 
tap and everyone can get his own lemonade. 
I'll be pouring lemonade in my sleep to- 
night!” 

One more example. When Maynard sees 
the five boys his voice booms out, “One, 
two, three, four—no, five, by golly!” and he 





Thousands of plots fer magazine stories, radio, 
television and plays can be invented by users of 


FREDERICK PALMER'S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


Fascinating as a game — amazing as 
Aladdin's magic lamp. 


Price $1.00 postpaid in U. S$. and Canade 
N. D. HEATH 
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Refund if returned in good condition in 5 days. 








NEW EASY WAY 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 


NEW SONGWRITERS can now sell their songs! My 
unique method reveals professional secrets, includes free 
recording of your song. Previous musical training un- 
ne 3 your songwriting pay! Write for 
FREE DETAILS. 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
269 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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professionally, they stop reading— 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 








BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
_ (A Bosicrucian) 


Wiry was this man great? How does anyone 
—man or woman—achieve greatness? Is it not 
by mastery of the powers within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the sec- 
rets of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many other learned 
and great men and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
ganization) first came to America in 1694. 
ra headquarters of the THIS BOOK 

Osicrucians send over seven FREE! 
million pieces of mail an- on 
nually to all parts of the 
world. Write for YOUR 
FREE COPY of “The Mas- 
tery of Life’—TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen. A 
non-profit organization. Ad- 
dress: Scribe D.A.M. 


Ve ROSICRUCIANS 
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laughs. “Are you trying for a football team, 
Linda!” The rest of the family takes up the 
taunt. “A football team . . . trying for the 
world’s record. Linda and Fred are just the 
ones who can do it.” And Linda thinks, 
“As if we were breeding animals!” 


But at the end of the story Maynard says, 
“That tickled me, Fred, you and all those 
little boys hanging onto you. Just like a lot 
of tugs towing a big liner into port.” And a 
few paragraphs later he says that he would 
give his right arm to have just one son and 
here is lucky Fred with five. Incidentally, 
in my second version I eliminated May- 
nard’s snobbish wife and made him a bach- 
elor to point up his envy of Fred. 


Finally, Maynard asks, “Where are you 
working now, Fred?” It is the moment Fred 
has dreaded and he answers dully, “I’m 
still just a bus driver.” Old Uncle Hoyt 
speaks up: “Don’t say it that way, boy! He 
got a medal just last month, Maynard, for 
driving 10 years without an accident!” 
Aunt Mag tells what a considerate, kind 
bus driver he is. And Maynard clinches the 
moment by putting an arm affectionately 
around Fred’s shoulder and saying, “I al- 
ways said whatever you made up your mind 
to do, you’d give it something extra, Fred.” 


The reassurance comes from the family 
now, and the reader is left with a good 
warm feeling and a belief in family ties. 


Fortunately, the background of the story 
could remain the same. Even in the first 
version I had the flavor and feel of a family 
reunion. The walk down the midway and 
the lights and the music of the merry-go- 
round and the chant of the barker and the 
feeling, “Have fun . . . It’s family reunion 
. . . Forget your worries ... .” And Fred’s 
childhood memories of the red poppy on 
Mom’s hat and the way he kept track of it 
so he wouldn’t get lost. The banner over 
the lunch pavilion proclaiming “Sheffield 
Family Reunion,” and old Uncle Hoyt and 
his Chicken Inspector Badge, and Aunt 
Tabby, who can tell a woman is pregnant 
“by the look in her eyes” even before the 
prospective mother knows it herself. And 
poor Aunt Clara, the family hypochondriac. 
And toward the close of the reunion the 
men with their coats off and their ties 
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loosened, arguing politics, and the women 
gathered in a group to discuss that ever- 
fascinating topic when my baby was born. 

The background I kept as it was, but 
the rest of the story had to be completely 
discarded. I had to start over with a new 
main character, a new set of relatives. A 
big job, you say? But then writing is work, 
and revising is harder work. The consola- 
tion, of course, was the wire from my 
agent: MESKILL TOOK REVISION 
‘DAY IN THE SUN’ ON FIRST LOOK. 





Farm Markets 
(Continued from page 30) 


Farm Quarterly, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 
10, Ohio. R. J. McGinnis, editor. Slanted to 
the progressive, thoughtful farmer. Editor 
McGinnis says: “Our how-to-do articles, 
however, can be read by any farmer or tech- 
nician in the farm field. We also need short 
farm articles with a nostalgic or whimsical 
flavor and long articles on isolated and for- 
eign farm groups. Query first on these. We 
need items of useful and entertaining con- 
tent for our specialized departments. We 
buy and prefer pictures with articles—high- 
quality, professional photographs, 8x10 or 
larger, in black-and-white. We use many 
color photographs, but 35 mm. is not 
wanted. Extra pay for pix.” No news items, 
fillers or verse wanted; also no fiction or 
“fictionized” articles, the editor adds. Farm 
Quarterly has no farm woman’s department 
but publishes one or two articles an issue 
on the farm home. Almost all feature ar- 
ticles that come in are rejected because they 
lack extensive, definitive research, are not 
complete and practical pieces. McGinnis 
says: “We want theory supported by per- 
sonal experience or the practical application 
of theory. We like a simple, homely style; 
so-called bulletin-style is out.” Rates are $75 
to $200 for articles, plus $10 to $20 each for 
black-and-whites, $50 to $75 for color, on 
acceptance or publication. Prompt reports 
promised. 





Beginners 
Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


1 cae of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 

rogress. Complete details and an out- 
fine of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you await 
sincere inquires. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Kindly send details of the Beginner's Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on All enrollments. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


you ever thought oust sp in Sn 
Sie tra tis eats He thinks: 
2. aw oe of my readers ana) Dee 
} ages y the desire that my readers to lay 


down good money to buy my magazine 


3 oe? ees ee i 
and see your story through his The D bods at 
ony Gat and Gran tase Ulta alan We your aun diecr. 


The work of the Criticism ent of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 

jar story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


© Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
° Sie oof coiemael dos 4 le the reader can 
Are the y lems 


and understand? 
the i ef problems the magazine readers meet them- 


Is the script wordy ; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialog listi gh to give it the air of 
reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 

enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasms? 

@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 

© Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so ¢ for 
the reader to get his point that he uses blackboard 

pointer? 





A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST dos this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in helping 
thousands of writers to success. May we help you? 

You may send us your story with criticism 
fee based on these rates: $4.00 for mss. up to 
3,000 words; $7.50 up to 6,000 words; $12.00 
up to 10,000 words, plus $1.00 for each thou- 
sand words over 10,000. Verse, 10c the line, 
minimum, $1.00/$10.00 for report on typewrit- 
ten novels, 40,000 words and over. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St, Cincinacti 10, Ohie 
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The Progressive Farmer. Address manu- 
scripts to nearest Progressive Farmer office 
—Birmingham, Ala., Memphis, Tenn., 
Dallas, Texas, or Raleigh, N. C. Dr. Clar- 
ence Poe, Raleigh, N.C., editor, says: 
“We prefer material with rural background 
in the South. Features are usually staff- 
written, but experience stories are welcome. 
Writers may contribute to our regular 
departments — Country Voices, Pickin’s, 
Handy Devices, etc. Material must be origi- 
nal, and ideas submitted to these depart- 
ments will not be returned unless self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope is included. We 
buy a few fiction pieces an issue, 1,500 to 
4,000 words, preferably with rural back- 
ground in the South. We use a limited 
amount of verse, usually 4-12 lines. Address 
poetry for homemakers to Sallie Hill, Home 
Department, other poetry to Editorial De- 
partment. Progressive Farmer buys all types 
of good human-interest photos, and photos 
should accompany articles whenever pos- 
sible. Submit only top-quality glossy prints— 
nothing under 5x7 unless accompanied by 
negatives. Kodachromes made in the South 
are also bought, usually for cover material. 
Chromes should be 5x7 or larger. For covers 
only Kodachromes and full-color paintings 
are used. We buy a number of cartoons. 
They, too, should have a rural slant.” 


Progressive Farmer has a farm woman’s 
department which prefers personal-experi- 
ence stories. Homemakers should write 
about improvements they have made in 
their homes and surroundings; marketing 
products they have grown or articles they 
have made; and new techniques or hints 
pertaining to hobbies, needlework, handi- 
crafts, cooking, canning, child care, house- 
cleaning, etc.; good sketches or photographs 
make articles more acceptable here. 


Pay rates are as follows: $7.50 and up per 
column for articles, on publication; min- 
imum of 4 cents a word for fiction, on 
acceptance; 50 cents a line for verse, min- 
imum $3, on publication; $5 and up for 
black-and-whites; $35 to $75 for inside 
color, and $200 to $500 for covers; $20 to 
$25 for cartoons—according to cartoon, not 
cartoonist. 
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Authors Ready For Cooperative Publishing 


but who can’t decide which Press to select (Exposition, 
Comet, Vantage, Pageant et al.) or what Royalty Scale 
they are entitled to (20%, 40% or the full 100%) be- 
cause they are paying the full cost of publication and 
promotion), we are specialists in this field and, by gen- 
eral background and intensive experience, eminently 
qualified to offer authoritative advice. We guarantee to 
save you hundreds of dollars in publishing costs, and get 
you the best royalty terms, top-flight publicity promotion 
and sales campaigns. 
Write for free information to 


WRITERS SERVICE LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
7£.42St. N.Y.17,N.¥. MU 7-5159 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced ist. Bond , one carbon, minor 
Bt ot Fh 
wor per shorts, per try Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invi - 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. 


| Want to Contact 
NEW WRITERS 


who 2 _ ae a in cashing checks of $1 to ay Bsn 
every The easiest way to write for pay. No rience 
ana ae train you at home. Send for FREE Vistails. 
No obligation. 


SAUNDERS CUMMINGS INSTITUTE 
P.O. Box 17006, Studio C-17, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN START 
YOUR OWN WRITING BUSINESS 


St. Louls 10, Me. 











and be 


the masthead of trade journals, 


You can get monthly checks listed on 
farm sale lorem alal 
etc. Demand for resident correspondents was 


never greater. Get the facts today from 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 1008, 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA. 


SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 














MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Yellow Carbon Copy 
Approved by Editors Minor Corrections 
Corrasable. Bond 65c per 1,000 Words 


GENE TUTTLE 
524 Highlend Street, Pletcher Hilts 
Ei Coajen, Coliforsia 











Successful Farming, Meredith Publishing 
Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa. Kirk Fox, editor. 
Magazine of farm business and farm homes 
aimed at “Heartland of America,” the Mid- 
west. Editor Fox says: “In all cases, authors 
should query the editors before submitting 
long articles involving considerable work 
and expense. We use no fiction and prac- 
tically no verse. Our illustrations, including 
cover subjects, are mostly tailormade by pro- 
fessional photographers under the direction 
of the editors. Articles for our farm women’s 
department must deal with specific problems 
of farm women.” Rates range over wide 
scale, payment on acceptance. Reports 
within a week or 10 days. 

(To be concluded in April, when some 50 state- 


circulated and specialized farm markets will be 
listed.) 








March Misery 


Mom writes, and dreams of a career. 
Dad mutters sadly, “What a racket! 

That fifty bucks she made last year 
Just put us in a higher bracket!” 


Ing Smith 





COMPLETE LITERARY SERVICE 
Editing, revision, collaboration, criticism, ghost-writing, 
advice. Any length, fiction or non-fiction. Pro- 
fessional, experienced help. Send manuscript with $1.00 per 
thousand words reading fee plus return postage. 


JOHN DEMAREST 


105 E. Mary Austin, Texas 














PREE! FREE! PREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Rebert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains the 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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QUESTION: 





WHAT KIND OF BOOK SELLS? 


ANSWER: 














Any kind! 

Western — mystery — humor — 
historical novel — suspense — 
biography — juveniles — 

Any interesting story, well 


told ... Worth an Editor’s time! 


Editors are looking for books. They are making up new lists now. 
s y s uf 


They’ve asked us for books. 


Have you a book we can submit to them? 


Services include: — 
REVISION 
marketing : 
ats Have you revised your book, story or 
editing : : 
i acanaeiiel article, so often that you’ve lost your 
ostwritin <a oe ee : 
8 pies 8 objectivity? We can rebuild your book, 
revision 


eliminating those technical flaws so ob- 


translation a : 
jectional to editors. 


dramatic adaptation 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


JOSEPH E. LONGSTRETH Appraisal fee— 


Managing Editor five dollars per manuscript 


16 EAST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


























the Writer's 1% Ye: ¢ ow, at all newsstands. Price filty cents. Or by mail from 22 East 12th St., 
Ciecinneti 1d: : teil «pp: i buying from newsstand, please try largest downtown dealer. This is the 25th 
und the Pe y ‘ (Hope you like it—Ed.) 





$3, 
clo: 


